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Kennedy-Ervin 


Flays GOP 
Politicking 
On T-H Act 


San Juan, P. R.—The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council has called 
on the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion to “stop playing politics” 
with labor-management reform 
legislation and support the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill just approved: by 
the Senate Labor subcommittee. 

Pointing out that the.main sub- 
stance of the Kennedy-Ervin bill 
was “overwhelmingly adopted” by 
the Senate last year in the biparti- 
san Kennedy-Ives measure, the 
council lashed out at efforts to 


The text of the Executive 
Council statement on the Kenne- 
dy-Ervin bill appears on Page 4. 


knock out of the bill “long over- 
due” Taft-Hartley Act amendments 
that are “urgently needed to re- 
lieve workers .and unions of gross 
injustices.” 

Pres. George Meany told a press 
conference that the federation would 
not support the Kennedy-Ervin bill 
if the section referred to as Title 
6, containing these_proposed relief 
amendments, is removed. 

In pursuit of the Administra- 
tion’s “political objective,” the 
council declared, Labor.Sec. James 
P. Mitchell first advocated the 
Administration bill containing Taft- 
Hartley amendment proposals 
“mostly of an anti-Union char- 
acter,” and now “seems to be align- 
ing himself with those who oppose 
any Taft-Hartley revision in a re- 
form bill.” 

Such opposition, it warned, will 
“play into the-hands of those who 
want punitive anti-labor legislation 
or into the hands of those cor- 
Tupt elements who want no legisla- 
tion at all.” 

The council’s declaration came 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Appeals Court Upholds 
Unfair List as Legal 


Postage Pall st Washington, 1B. 6. 


il 


res J 


EXECUTIVE COUNCEL of AFL-CIO meets in San Juan, P. R., 
for its mid-winter session. Council called on federation affiliates 
to step up their organization in Puerto Rico, urged raise in federal 
minimum wage for island’s low-paid workers. 


By Kennedy, Morse, Roosevelt: 
Major Wage-Hour 
Changes Proposed 


By Gene Zack 


Sweeping modernization of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
raise the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and to include an addi- 
tional 7.6 million workers under the law’s protection has been pro- 
posed in bills filed in Congress. 


The measure was introduced in the Senate by Democrats John 
F. Kennedy (Mass.) and Wayne® 
Morse (Ore.), and in the House by 
Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.). 


The AFL-CIO has long urged an 
increase in the minimum wage 
coupled with: coverage for roughly 
half of the 20 million still denied 
protection under the law. The 
Executive Council meeting in Puer- 
to Rico, endorsed the bill’s provi- 
sions and called for prompt con- 
gressional passage. 


The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has not yet made known its 
current position in this area. In 
1957, when liberal Democrats 
urged coverage of an additional 
9.6 million workers, the Admin- 
istration offered a substitute that 
would cover 2.5 million more 
workers by the minimum wage 
but exclude them from the over- 
time provisions. 


., Before month’s end, as required 
by law, Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell is scheduled to send Con- 
gress an analysis of the impact of 
the minimum wage on the national 
economy. Labor Dept. spokesmen 


The U.S. Court of Appeals has ruled that a boycott of a non-| have declined comment on reports 
union company by placing its name on an “unfair”-list is an exercise | that the analysis will show the na- 


of free speech and not a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


tion. can absorb a minimum wage 


, The ruling was handed down by the appellate court in San Fran- ot. $1.20 94's, did the present. $1 


cisco in a case involving Machinists Lodge 942 and Alloy Manu- 


minimum which went into effect 
on Mar. 1, 1956. 


‘Saturday, February 21, 1959 


facturing Co., Spokane, Wash. The® 


Court overturned the National La- 
bor Relations Board, which had 
ordered an end to the boycott. It 
Upheld the NLRB in an order to 
the union to cease picketing Alloy 
and the union lawyer will seek a 
rehearing. ; 

The decision marked the sec- 
ond time in recent months that 
the courts have rebuffed the 


NLRB on its interpretations of 
the Taft-Hartley. Act with refer- 
ence to activities by unions which 
do not represent the majority of 
an employer’s workers. 

Last December, in a landnifark 
decision in the now-famous Curtis 
case, the Court of Appeals in 
Washington, D. C., held that peace- 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Covers Retail Workers 
The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill would give protection to em- 
ployes of retailers specifically ex- 
empted from the law's provision 
since 1949. Under the measure, 
some 4.5 million employes of de- 
partment. stores, large food chains 
and restaurants would be covered. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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ls Tke’s Policies. 


Stumbling Block 


— By Saul Miller 


San Juan, P. R.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has signaled 
a sharply stepped-up-drive to solve two of the major problems facing 
the nation—continuing high unemployment and the need for labor- 
management reform legislation. 

At the halfway point of its mid-winter meeting here, the council 
charged sharply that the Eisenhower Administration’s policies were 
the major stumbling blocks to workable solutions of both problems. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared flatly that the Adminis- 
tration’s policies may lead to “permanent unemployment” of from 
5 million to 6 million people. He noted specifically that a visit of 
AFL-CIO leaders to the President last year did not produce results 
in terms of a change in economic policies. ; 


Hits Ike’s ‘Politics’ on Reform 


On the reform-legislation front, the council unanimously called 
on the. Administration to “stop playing politics” and support the 
Kengedy-Ervin bill backed by the federation. 

The council statement accused the Administration of “seeking 

to make political capital by defeating the bill,” and Meany added 
at a press conference that if the section of the measure containing 
non-controversial amendments liberalizing the Taft-Hartley Act 
is removed, the federation will not support the bill. : 


The council statement noted that Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
has aligned himself “with those who oppose any T-H revision in a 
reform bill.” ; 

Similar criticism of the Administration and a stepped-up effort to 
secure critically-needed legislation was contained in two council 
statements on federal aid to school construction and teachers’ pay, 
and federal standards for unemployment compensation. 


Backs School Aid 


The council called on Congress for passage of the Murray-Met- 
calf measure on school aid and the Kennedy-Karsten bill on federal 
minimum standards for state jobless benefits. It issued an addi- 
tional statement on the budget and taxation also sharply attacking 
the Administration’s “blind insistence on budget-balancing at the 
expense of jobs and human needs.” A balanced budget, it warned, 
could not alone solve the nation’s problems. 

' The council declared that had the Kennedy-McCarthy bill of a 
year ago been enacted, “we would not now have the situation where 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Waged in 46 States 


By Dave Perlman . 


; * ‘ 

From Juneau, Alaska, to. Atlanta, Ga.—in the 46 state capitals 
where legislatures meet in their regular session this year—labor is 
pressing for laws to improve unemployment benefits, provide more 
adequate compensation for on-the-job injuries and establish rea- 
sonable minimum wages. = 


Also a major issue, with many 


states in desperate need of addi- gpining rights for public employes 


ss Aid, | 
r Bill 


Labor’s Welfare Fight e 


tional revenues, is the subject of 
taxation. Labor’s fight is for pro- 
gressive levies, based on ability to 
pay, instead of sales taxes and other 
consumer levies pushed by business 
lobbyists. ; 

Old-age ‘and other forms of pub- 
lic assistance, anti-discrimination, 
prevailing wages on public con- 


= 


tracts, safety standards and bar-|_ 


are among the labor-backed bills 
given a good chance of passage in 
various states, 

One new area turned up in this 
year’s AFL-CIO News survey of 
state legislative developments is so- 
called “union reform” legislation. 

In. some states, such as Texas, 
the sponsorship is openly anti- 
union. Theré the Texas Manufac- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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| The uniom “is seeking to put its 
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Steel Union ‘Negotiations 
Given Support.of Council 


San Juam; P. R.—The Executive Council has pledged the 
full support ef the AFL-CIO to. the Steelworkers in their 
coming negotiations with the steel industry. i 

The councif noted that “even prior fo the formulation of 
the union’s proposals, the industry is apreating widespread 

aheut a steel strike.” 

“The Steelworkers are not talking strike,” said the council, 


te create additional unemployment. n 
“It is seeking a fair. and equitable settlement. in the forth- 
coming negotiations, fair to the imdustry, fair to the workers 


members back te work and not 


Inter-Union Peace Gains 


Reported by Schnitzler 


San Juan, P. R.—Considerable progress has been made in re- 
‘solving disputes. between AFL-CIO affiliates and in the movement 
of directly-affiliated local unions into national and international 
unions, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler told a press 
conference at the midwinter Executive Council meeting here. 


The * progress in handling dis- 
putes between affiliated unions, he 
said, covered the following areas: 


ab No-raiding agreement com- 
plaints since merger—201 cases 
filed; 62 sent to Impartial Umpire 
David L. Cole; 129 cases decided 
before going to umpire; 10 cases 
presently pending in the secretary- 
treasurer’s office. Of the 62 cases 


Jobless Rate. 
Up in Canada 
In January 


Ottawa, Ont.—Unemployment in 
Canada jumped 98,000 in a month 
to a total of 538,000 in mid-Jan- 
vary, an increase of 11,000 over a 
year earlier. 

The one-month drop of 142, 000 
in the number of employed was the 
smallest for the period in four years 
and was responsible for a decrease 
in the number actually at work to 
5,538,000. 

The -consumer price index 
dropped one-tenth of 1 percent, 
from 126.2 to 126.1 between De- 
cember and January largely because 
of lower costs for clothing and 
household appliances, the Cana- 
dian Bureau. of Statistics reported. 

In a separate report, the bureau 
said manufacturing. wages 
hours both rose between the pay 
period preceding Nov. 1 and the 
period preceding Dec. 1. Average 
earnings went from $1.655 to 
$1.672 an hour and from $67.52 to 
$68.38 a week, while average hours 
rose from 40.8 to 40.9 a week. 

The bureau also reported 260 
strikes and lockouts in 1958, an im- 
crease of 15 over the 245 in 1957. 


The number of employes involved 


was 107,497, compared with 86,- 
198 in 1957, and the man-days lost 
rose from 1.6 million to 2.8 mil- 
lion. The time lost last year was 


less than .25 percent of the total 


estimated working time, compared 
with .14 percent the previous year. 


Hatters Pay Off 
Big Strike Loan 


San Juan, P. R.—AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany teld reporters 
here that Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Pres. David Dubinsky had read to 
the Executive Council a letter from 
Pres. Alex: Rose of the Hatters stat- 
ing that the last of the union’s loan 
during the Hat Corp. strike of four 
years ago had been repaid—a loan 
totaling over $300,000. 

In reply to a query, Meany said 
the recent. action of the Hatters 
in acquiring control of the Merti- 
Co.—an acquisition made 
to reopen the plant and save jobs— 


_ does not violate AFL-CIO ethical 


practices codes. He said that there 
is no reason to bring the matter 
before the Executive Council. 


and 


sent to the umpire, 21 were resolved 
before hearings, 39 were decided by 
Cole and hearings are pending on 
the remaining two. 

@ Violation of _ constitution 
cases covering unions not signa- 
tory to the no-raiding pact—76 
cases on file; 30 sent to Cole, in 
16 of which he has handed down 
recommendations; 6 pending hear- 
ings; and 6 resolved before hear- 
ings. Thirty-six. other cases were 
resolved before going to Cole, and 
others are pending or were closed 
out for other reasons. 

Sehnitzler said the AFL-CIO 
policy of encouraging directly- 
affiliated unions to affiliate with 
national and international unions 
has produced 260 such transfers 
since merger, involving 62,259 
ieeaiiaies* 

He stressed that these affiliations 
had been voluntary under proced- 
ures set up by the federation, add- 
ing that he ‘hoped the progress 
shown to date would be continued 
in terms of the approximately 133,- 
000 members still in directly-affili 
ated unions. 

Originally 800 

At the time of merger there 
were well over 800 such locals, 
called federal labor unions in the 
former AFL and local industrial 
unions in the former CIO. Many 
of these, Schnitzler said, transferred 
to national or international unions 
because of closer identification with 
the problems of these unions and 
specialized servicing. _. 

Schnitzler noted there are no 
directly-affiliated unions in Canada. 

He reported that the Execu- 
tive Council approved a merger 
of the Papermakers and Paper- 
workers with the Wire Weavers 
Protective Association. The 
merger agreement, now in effect, 
is subject to ratification by the 
UPP Convention in September, 
1960. The Wire Weavers, with 
about 500 members, will_have 
the status of a local union. 

Schnitzler also told reporters that 
a recommendation of the adminis 
trative committee of the Commit- 
tee on Political Education was ap- 
proved, caljing for each union to 
reach a quota of 20 percent of per 
capita paying membership as con- 
tributors to COPE. The proposal 
calls for extension of the 
‘system on a voluntary basis and 
distribution of receipt books 
through imternational unions. 

The council sent a wire to ailing 
Sec. of State John Foster Dulles 
expressing its hope for his speedy 
recovety and adding, “America 
needs all valiant fighters against 
communism.” 

The council also sent a wire ex- 
pressing hope for the quick recov- 


Fetridge, president of the Building 
Service Employes, who-was unable 
to attend the session because of 


| SULger yer 


Meany Tell Press: 


ery of Vice Pres. William L. Mc- 


eee is 


Higher P Shorter Week. 
AFL-CIO Key to a, 


San Juan, P. R.—The rising tide of technologital unemployment and the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s failure to frame policies for economic growth mean major attention must be given to substan- 
tial wage increases and reduction in the workweek without lowering take-home pay, AFL-CIO Pres, 


George Meany told reporters here. 


“Now is the time,” Meany said,.“to.turn our attention to the shorter workweek” and to. increase pur- 


chasing power through wage in-® 


creases to offset Administration 
policies that may lead to “perma- 
nent” unemployment of from 5 
million to 6 million people... — 
Meany discussed the economic 
situation after noting that Leon 


Keyserling, former: chairman ~ of | 


-the Council for Economic Advis- 
ers, had given the Executive Coun- 
cil an hour-long briefiing on cur- 
rent trends and problems. 

His discussion was based alse 


In reply to a reporter’s comment 
that the AFL-CIO Executive Com- 
mittee’s meeting with Pres. Eisen- 
hower in March 1958 had appar- 
ently not produced results, Meany 
replied the President “listened but 
didn’t get the message last year.” 

Meany said the current govern- 
ment policy of fighting inflation by 
barring wage increases and cutting 
the budget is seriously weakening 
the nation at a time when it must 
grow to meet its own needs and 
the -challenge of the Communist 
world. 

Unless these policies are re- 
versed, said Meany, Moscow will 
win its battle with the free world, 
win a “complete victory without 
firing a shot.” 

Meany cited two examples of 
economic distress—the steel indus- 
try operating at the same percent- 
age of capacity as 20 months ago 


| ‘Best Year"! Sure, 
| But Is It GOOD? - 


San. Juan, P. R.—AFL- 
CIO Pres. Meamy gave re- 


American economy to grow 
at a proper pace: : 
If a family had six children 


and turning out more tonnage with 
100,000 fewer workers, and a 76 
percent recovery of production 
from the recession low point with 
re-employment of only 16 percent 
of the workers laid off their jobs. 

These things, he said, are enough 
to “scare anyone” and pose the 
threat of 5 million to 6 million 
permanently unemployed. 

Noting the President’s: emphasis 
on “reckless spending,” the coun- 
cil said American workers are con- 
cerned with the soundness of the 
governmeént’s finances but that they 
are concerned also with meeting 
long overdue social needs and an 
expanding economy. 

Workers are willing, the council 
declared, “to contribute their fair 
share of taxes to pay for these 


| governmental 


be 


undertakings, but 
they are not willing to be deprived 
of these government programs 
simply on the plea that they..might 
mean a small increase im. govern 
ment spending.” 

The American economy, the 
statement poimted ouf, has lost over 
$200 billion in goods and services 
in the past six years because it has 
grown at a rate of less than 2 per- 
cent a year when it could easily 
have been expanding at a 5 per 
cent annual rate. 

The billions in lost goods and 
services “would have provided 
more tham enough resources and 
federal revenue to offset the in- 
creased costs of the social and 
human programs by the 
AFL-CIO,” it added. 

In addition more revenue can be 
gained by closing existing tax loop- 
holes to yield up to $9 billion of 
additional monies. The council 
concluded that questions of “cost 
or spending” are not the basic issue 
in the dispute between the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

“Such urgent public issues as 
housing, education, depressed areas 
and community facilities cannot be 
solved by a blind imsistence on 
budget-balancing at the expense of 
jobs and human needs,” it said. 
“The real question is whether such 
programs are needed to advance 
the welfare of the American people. 
We think they are absolutely essen- 
tial and we urge Congress to Pro 
ceed promptly to meet the issue 


squarely.” 


|Couneil Raps [ke’s School Plan, 


Endorses Murray-Metcalf Bill 


San Juan, P. R.—Pres. Eisenhower’s failure to mention a single word about the nation’s crit 
ical classroom shortage in his State of the Union message or provide for the expenditure of a single 
dollar to meet this shortage in his Budget Message was termed “shocking” by the Executive Council 


in a resolution approved here. 


The administration’s “so-called federal aid plan” as finally unveiled, the council charged, is not 


“designed to help education but t 
help banking.” 


The council-approved statement 
called for passage of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill for federal aid for 
school construction and teachers 
salaries. 


Teacher Shortage 

The bill would eventually grant 
$4.7 billion a year to be appor- 
tioned among the states on the basis 
of school population. 

The council said the “clear fed- 
eral responsibility for propping up 
our educational system is frankly 
and boldly met in the Murray-Met- 
calf bill” = 

‘The council pointed out that the 
nation not only faces the “horrify- 
ing prospect of a shortage of 250,- 
000 classrooms within the next few 


‘Hot’ Council Talks 
Cool Off—Meany ~~. 
San Juan, P. R.—Asked in a 


press conference whether he had | 


noticed a New York Times story 
reporting a “heated discussion” in 
am Executive Council session, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany re- 
plied that the story means “We 
had a little heated discussion and 
nothing else.” 

“There are always differences of 
opinion,” he said, “and there always 
will be as the Executive Council 
discusses the various matters be- 
fore it.” 


years but a shortage of properly- 
trained, properly-remunerated 
teachers.” _ 

It continued: “A nation which 
is prepared to spend upwards of 
$4@ billion for national defense 
can certainly manage to spend 
one-fortieth or one-twenfieth of 
that amount for an investment in 
the most precious of all our na- 
tional resources—our children.” 


The Administration plan, said the 


council, cannot be utilized “by pre 
cisely those communities suffering 
the greatest financial difficulties” m 
meeting their classroom shortage. 

“The blind, budget-balancing pre 
occupation of the Administratioa 
explains its program, which will not 
require a single penny of federal 
funds until the middle of 1960 and 
then would call for the pitifully i» 
adequate sum of $100 million 4 
year,” the council charged. 


ee ee 
* the pamphlet states. 


people.” 4 


pressing for public hearings.” 


| given to flueridation by the 


AFL-CIO Leaflet Backs 


Drive for Fluoridation 


New York—The AFL-CIO is urging local and state labor 
groups across the nation to help initiate action on the fluorida- 
tion of community water supplies. 

The federation’s support of the health measure is outlined 
in a new leaflet—“Fluoridation”—published by AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities. 

“This support of fluoridation is based on labor’s belief that 


wea action on fiuoridation will cut dental bills, prevent 
meodices pale, ond help agyge belies: health for the Agwican 


The pamphlet urges labor groups to join with other com- 
munity organizations “im spensoring an educational campaign, 
@nlisting medical and dental support, circulating petitions and 

The publication sive calls attention to the fecniel support 


federation’s founding convention im 1955. 


health is better than the best 
“The AFL-CIO believes that 


AFL-CIO dating back to the 
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Council Backs J aise Aid, Labor Bill - 


As Stumbling Blocks — 


(Continued from page 1) 
more > een a third of our jobless are also without jobless benefits. 


Nor would those now drawing benefits be receiving on an average} ; 


only a third of their former weekly wage.” 

The Kennedy-Karsten bill covers the same ground as the former 
measure. 

Underscoring the ‘critical unemployment problem, Meany. told 
reporters that “now is the time to turn our attention to the shorter 
workweek,” and to increase purchasing power — wage rises 
to offset the Administration’s policies. ; 

Continuation of these policies, he asserted, will mean a “com- 
plete victory” for communism without Moscow “firing a single 
shot.” 

‘The council also called on the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to proceed quickly with hearings on ‘a bill by Rep. Aime 
Forand (D-R. I.) to provide health benefits under the social security 
system to those on the benefit rolls. 

The council also asked an increase in social security benefits by 
changing the computing basis and by lifting above its present 
$4,800 “ceiling” the total in earnings. on which retired workers 
receive benefits. — 

The AFL-CIO leaders enthusiastically endorsed the tilly 
Morse-Roosevelt minimum wage bill which calls for raising the fed- 


eral minimum wage to $1.25 an hour, and broadening the Fair 


Labor Standard Act’s coverage to include another 7.6 million 
workers. 

The council said ‘the measure would go far toward “meeting 

most of the minimum-wage objectives of the AFL-CIO” and that 
it represents “the absolute minimum needed to correct the most 
glaring deficiencies” in the present wage-hour law. 

The council was expected to adopt a series of additional state- 
ments spotlighting problem areas at home and abroad before it 


adjourns. 
Puerto Rican Organizing Urged 

Taking special note of its sessions in Puerto Rico,” the council 
called on affiliated unions to expand their organizing efforts on the 
island to help it achieve a healthy economy and bring, up living 
standards to mainland levels. 

The sessions als6 dealt with a number of trade union matters, 
including: 

e@ Approval of an Ethical Practices Committee report endorsing 
the consent trusteeship arrangements entered into between the 
Jewelry Workers and Meany and the appointment of a trustee to 
administer the union’s affairs. 

e@ Establishment of a four-man committee to ‘eiventignte the 
application of the Intl. Longshoremen’s Association for reaffiliation. 
The committee will be headed by Vice Pres. Richard Walsh, and 
will include Vice Presidents Joseph Curran, David Dubinsky and 


Jacob Potofsky. The ILA was expelled from the former AFL in} 


1953 for failure to clean out racketeer and gangster elements. . 

e A pledge of full support to the Steelworkers in the union’s 
coming negotiations with the steel industry. 

e@ A report that considerable progress has been made on the 
number of directly-affiliated unions transferring into national and 
international: unions with 260 such transfers logged since merger. 


@ A report on wide settlement of disputes under the no-raiding 
agreement and the procedure for handling violation of constitution 
eases, with the majority resolved before reaching the impartial 
umpire. 
~ @ Full support and financial aid to a life-and-death struggle of 
some 8,500 members of the Woodworkers in Newfoundland who 
are on strike against the huge Bowater Corp. and the Anglo-New- 
foundiand Development Co. The striking loggers, thousands of 
whom are maintaining a sit-down in bitter winter weather in the 
woods, have been harassed by steel-helmeted Canadian “mounties” 
and their union violently assailed by Newfoundland’s Premier 
Smallwood. 

The council sent a wire to Sec. of State John Foster Dulles 
expressing hopes for a speedy recovery, and to Vice Pres. William 
L. McFetridge who is recovering from surgery. 

Three other council members were not present: Vice Pres. David 
J. McDonald, on a trip to trade union centers in Australia; Vice 
Pres. William C. Birthright, who was holding meetings of his own 
wnion; and Vice Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson, 7 had written bond 
would be able to attend. 

Hutcheson had previously been requested by the cova to appear 
to discuss matters arising from: his failure to answer certain ques- 
tions put to him when he was a a witness before the MoCiellen special 
Senate committee. 

Meany told his press conference that the cbaibel? woth deal with 
the Hutcheson matter before it completed its sessions. 

The council approved a health legislation program that in- 
cluded, in addition to the Forand bill, health benefits for federal 
workers, federal assistance for medical schools and for medical 
research, increased grants for hospital construction, and loans 
for direct-service voluntary health plans. 

The council also urged legislation to establish federal fesponsitil- 

for the control of radiation hazards and a program of federal 
workmen’s compensation for workers.subject to hazards, 


Council Backs 
Trustee For 
Jewelry Union 


San Juan, P. R.—The Execu- 
tive Council has approved a re- 
port of the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee affirming the consent trus- 
teeship arrangement worked out by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
with the Intl. Jewelry Workers 
Union. 

The council will retain juris- 
diction over the case pending re- 
ports from Trustee Charles Hasen- 
meyer, assistant director of AFL- 
CIO Reg. II, to determine if 
further action is necessary to “in- 
sure compliance with the AFL- 
CIO constitution and the codes of 
ethical practices.” 


The Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee later last year reported at the 
conclusion of its formal hearings - 
that the union was not only under 
the influence of corrupt elements 
but “had become thoroughly de- 
moralized” and was on “the verge 
of moral and financial bank- 
ruptcy.” These factors indicated 
that “immediate interim action” 
was necessary to preserve the un- 
ion, it declared. 


to mainland levels. 


movement in Puerto Rico.” 4 


PES 


AFL-CIO PRES. George Meany meets reporters 6 announce Executive Council statements lashing 
Administration for “politics” on labor-management reform bill, warns Administration economic poli- 
cies may lead to “permanent unemployment” of 6 million workers. 


Council Unit to Study 
ILA Reaffiliation Bid 


San Juan, P. R.—A four-man Executive Council committee will 


“changes and improvements which 
have occurred over the past five 
years within the ILA . . . justify 
our hope that this application will 
be acted on favorably.” 

Meany told a press conference 
that the four-man committee can 
go into any phase of the ILA and 
its operations. He said the group 
would probably report back to the 
Executive Council at the next 
meeting in May. ; 

Richard F. Walsh, president of 
the Theatrical Stage Employes, 
was named chairman. Other mem- 
bers are Maritime Union Pres. 
Joseph N. Curran, Clothing Work- 
ers Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky and 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Pres. 
Dayid Dubinsky. 

The ILA was expelled from the 
former AFL in 1952 for failure to 
clean out racketeers and gangster 
elements. In 1957 it sought re- 
affiliation but at that time an ex- 


investigate an application from the Intl]. Longshoremen’s Association 
for reaffiliation with the AFL-CIO. 

The committee was set up by the Executive Council on the i 
of a letter to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany by ILA Pres. William 
V. Bradley, whe declared that the > 


amination by Meany of the re- 
puted clean-up indicated that 
there had been no_ substantial 
change in the union’s operations. 
Meany told reporters that a 
combination of the “white light 
of publicity” and steps taken by 
the New York - New Jersey 
Waterfront Commission has 
brought improvements in the in- 
dustry and the union’s internal 
affairs, but that the Executive 
Council would decide for itself 
on the basis of the committee’s 
report. 
The Bradley letter cited im- 
provements in the ILA’ since 1954 
covering collective bargaining, 
health and welfare procedures and 
increased take-home pay. Brad- 
ley wrote also that he was con- 
vinced the union “is now in com- 
pliance with the clean-up standards 
set forth by the former AFL” af- 
ter it expelled the union 


AFL-CIO Urges Unions to Intensify 


[Puerto Rico Organizing Plans 


‘San Juan, P. R.—The Executive Council has called on AFL-CIO unions to expand organizing 
efforts in Puerto Rico to help the island achieve a healthy economy and bring living standards up 
The council statement hailed the “unflagging zeal and boundless energy” of 

the island’s people and leaders in expanding the economic and social frontiers. __ 
To continue this expansion, the council said, “there is need for further growth of the trade union 


The AFL-CIO is interested in 
this continued growth to demon- 
strate to people in other less-de- 
veloped areas that a “‘popular-based 
democracy can achieve a~vigorous 
and lasting economic develop- 
ment,” it added. 

On minimum wage legislation, 
the council urged improvement of 
the provisions of the Wage-Hour 
Act affecting Puerto Rico and 
added: 


“To replace the present system 
under which minimum wages are 
set for each industry by a sep- 
arate committee, we recommend 
that minimum wages in effect 

. whenever the FLSA is amended 
be increased by whatever cents 
per hour the minimum wage is 
increased for mainland workers.” 


“Provision should also be made 
for additional increases in indus- 
tries where this is sconemarally 


Gov. Luis Munoz Marin is in 
favor of wage increases “as high as 
the economy can support,” but 
urged a flexible pattern in the mini- 
mum wage so that there would be 
“no straitjackets.” 

He told a press conference held 
during a reception at the gover- 
nor’s mansion, La Fortaleza, for 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
staff and press, that the island’s 
_|growth problem was a governing 
factor on wages and was tied closely 
to increasing the productivity of 
Puerto Rican workers. 


He said the island government 
was receiving excellent coopera- 
tion from the United States trade 
union movement and that uhions - 
were also helping solve the prob- 
lems posed by Puerto Rican emi- 
gration to the mainland. 


The governor, who marked his 


feasible.” 


6lst birthday Feb. 18, said that 


labor racketeering was no problem 
on the island and -would not be 
“tolerated” in any form or shape. 

He termed events in Cuba a 
“highly moral” development that 
presented an opportunity to set up 
an honest, really: democratic gov- 
ernment which should be supported 
by the United States and all free 
governments. 

Former Pres. Fulgericio Batista, 
he said in reply to another query, 
should not be allowed to enter the 
U.S. and America should bar 
all dictators. 


As to statehood, the governor 
replied that statehood is not ap- 
plicable to Puerto Rico under pres- 
ent conditions. 


Before. acting on the Puerto 
Rico statement, the council had 
heard a detailed discussion of the 
island’s economic problems from 
Alvin Mayne, director of eco- 
nomics and statistics for the Puerto 
Rican Planning Board. 
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Council Stand on ‘Reform’ Bill 


The. AFL-CIO Executive Council. approved the 
following resolution on labor-management reform 
legislation on Feb. 17: 


sa The Senate will soon have the oppaitipity to wots. 


once again on labor-management reform legislation. 
It will again have before it the main substance of the 
proposals it overwhelmingly adopted last year. This 
year they are embodied in the Kennedy-Ervin Bill. 
We urge that the Senate again adopt this construc- 
tive measure with the improvements we have recom- 
“mended. 
_ We are confident that it will do so. 
_ Again, however, just as last year, the Administra- 
tion is seeking to make political capital by defeating 
the bill and blaming the Democrats and the labor 
movement. This cynical maneuver did not fool the 
voters last year, nor will it deceive the Congress 
this year. 

In its pursuit of its political objective, the Adminis- 
tration has so far resorted to two tactics. First, the 
Secretary of Labor sponsored for the Administration 
a bill including broad Taft-Hartley revisions, mostly 
of an anti-union character. Now the trial balloon 
having been popped, the Secretary seems to be align- 
ing himself with those who oppose any Taft-Hartley 
revision in a reform bill. 

Actually every. reform bill introduced contains, 
and must contain, certain Taft-Hartley revisions. The 
proposals for union financial reports are revisions 
of or substitutes for the present Taft-Hartley financial 
reporting requirements. The proposal in the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill to make shakedown picketing an un- 
fair labor practice involves the amendment of Taft- 
Hartley. No labor-management reform measure can 
ignore the no-man’s land in Taft-Hartley enforcement 
created by the refusal of the current appointees to 
the Labor Board to exercise their statutory juris- 
diction. 

We likewise most strongly believe that the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill should contain, as it does, certain 
long overdue revisions in Taft-Hartley which enjoy 
general support and are urgently needed to relieve 
workers and unions from gross injustice. In this 


* 


Kennedy, Morse, Roosevelt Open 
Drive for Minimum Wage Boost 


family do the work. The bill’s 
sponsors said the wording is 
“clear and categorical,” in order 
to put an end to “baseless argu- 
ments” used by opponents of the 


(Continued, from Page 1) 

Of this number, the bill’s sponsors 
estimate, about 1.1 million are 
presently making less than $1 an 
hour. 

Inclusion of additional workers 
would be accomplished by remov- 
ing or modifying many exemptions 


measure. 


-complex or controversial issues will likewise be'con- 


snedy-Ervin bill contains 


In a joint statement, Kennedy, 


category fa elimination of the j Mobdions disenfran- 
chisement of economic strikers in Labor Board elec- 
tions, proyisions needed to reconcile Taft-Hartley 
with Tong established hiring and collective bargaining 
practices: in the building and construction trades, 
pre-hearing elections anda redefinition of supervisors. 
Some of these changes were proposed long ago by 
Sen. Taft; and most, like the other Kennedy-Ervin | . 

proposals, were in the bill which passed the Senate 
overwhelmingly last year. We express our considered 
conviction that opposition this year to these proposals 
can only play into the hands of those who want puni- 
tive anti-labor legislation or ifito the hands of those 
corrupt elements who want no legislation at all in this 


At the.same time we recognize that some Taft- 
Hartley amendments, including many which we re- 
gard as wholly warranted, completely justified and 
urgently called for, are quite controversial. A clear 
example, of course, is Sec. 14-B, which encourages 
the infamous, so-called “right-to-work” laws. While 
we know justice to be on our side, we recognize 
that this is an extremely controversial issue. We 
have, in the interest of speedy enactment of reform 
legislation, agreed to the separation gf controversial 
and highly technical issues from those covered in 
Kennedy-Ervin on the assurance that these remaining 


sidered at this Congress. 

‘While we intend to press vigorously for the repeal 
of Sec. 14-B of the Taft-Hartley Act we have not, 
however, made repeal of this section the price of 
our support of reform legislation. Our support of 
legislation never has a price tag attached and we 
resent the false, misleading statements that the Ken- 
“sweeteners” designed to 
win labor’s favor. 

The AFL-CIO wants labor-reform legislation, and 
amendments of. Taft-Hartley contained in Kennedy- 
Ervin are definitely part of such a law. We say to the 
Administration: If you really want labor-management 
reform legislation, stop playing politics and support 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill with the improvements we 
have suggested. 


face the creation of a depressed 
class within our own society—a 
class of workers who, though they 
are employed, are condemned to 
a way of life that falls further and 
further behind the standards en- 
joyed by American workers as a 


now granted by law to 11 other 
types of enterprises. It would 
cover seven additional business 
areas by adopting standards of 
coverage similar to those applied 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board in deciding if it has juris- 
diction. 

Some workers would be covered 
in the following areas: wholesale; 
laundry and dry cleaning; hotels; 
financial, insurance and real estate; 
business services; other services; 
construction; agricultural process- 
ing and servicing; fish and seafood 
processing; manufacturing and min- 
ing; maritime; transit; taxis; other 
transportation and warehousing; 
telephone exchanges; newspapers; 


and logging. 

i exempted from 
coverage under the so-called 
“mom - and - pop” enterprises— 
businesses in which the owner 
and members of his immediate 


McNamara Urges 
Minimum Farm Pay 


A bill to extend minimum 
wage protection to some 
300,000 employes on the aa- 
tion’s larger farms has been 
introduced by Sen. Pat Mc- 
Namara (D-Mich.). 

McNamara said farm em- 
ployes have been “cruelly ex- 
ploited” because of the lack 
of legal protection. He de- 
scribed agricultural workers 
as “the forgotten men of the 
labor force, treated more as 
pieces of farm equipment 
than as human beings.” 

The bill -would set up a 
formula for coverage that 
would make the provisions of 
the act applicable, in general, 
to farms with eight er more 
workers. 


Morse and Roosevelt pointed out 
that their proposed legislation 
would “correct in part one of the 
most shocking but least publicized 
economic and moral crises facing 
America today—the fact that mil- 
lions of hard-working citizens can- 
not earn enough, no matter how 
many hours they toil, to maintain 
themselves and their families at a 
higher level than bare subsistence.” 


Greater Gap 


The present $1 minimum wage, 
they said, “is even less adequate in 
1959 than the original 25-cent min- 
imum was in 1938.” They pointed 
out that 21 years ago, when the 25- 
cent minimum was established, av- 
erage earnings in American indus- 
try were less than 63 cents an hour, 
leaving a 38-cent gap between the 
two figures. With the current av- 
erage of $2.19 in industry, they 
said, the gap has grown to $1.19. 

“The failure of our national 
economy to rally as quickly as 
predicted from last year’s slump,” 
they continued, “can be traced 
directly to a lack of consumer 
buying power among the lowest 
paid workers. If a third of the 
employed wage-earpers are hard 
put to meet the cost of food and 
shelter, they cannot buy enough 
automobi'es, appliances or houses 
to put American back on its feet. 

“It is bad enough that we have 
fallen behind the Soviet Union in 
the science of rocketry and ballis- 
tic missiles. If we also fall in our 
economy—if milliops of Ameri- 
cans cannot achieve ‘freedom from 
fear’ or ‘freedom from want’—the 
impact on world opinion will be 
greater than a Soviet Union expedi- 
tion to the moon.” 

In a speech when he introduced 


whole and behind the price of the 
food they must buy and the cloth- 


Labor Bill 


AFL-CIO Flay S sGOP 


‘Politics’ 


’ (Continued from Page 1) 

as a.spurt of activity in Washing- 
ton indicated that a hard fight is 
in prospect in Congress. 

The Senate subcommittee, said 
Chairman John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), voted by voice vote te re- 
port the Kennedy-Ervin bill to 
the full Labor Committee headed 
by Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.). 
Changes in languages were made 
on the basis of the a 
tee’s hearings. 

Kennedy also announced in a 
Senate speech that a 12-member 
panel of labor-law experts, drawn 
from management, union and ac- 
ademic groups, had begun sessions 
in an effort to reach agreement on 
general revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


Kennedy told the Senate that the 
advisory panel, named by the La- 
bor Committee, would make its 
report by May 1. He re-emphasized 
his earlier statement that a bill in 
the area of labor-management re- 
lations, as distinct from the “cor- 
ruption” area covered by the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin measure, would be 
brought before the Senate in this 
session. 

Pres. Eisenhower in a news con- 
ference renewed support of strin- 
gent restrictions on picketing and|. 
secondary boycotts proposed in 
the Administration bill filed by Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.). 

Mitchell-had indicated in a state- 
ment on Feb. 13 that the “packag- 
ing” of the Administration’s recom- 
mendations was “the business” of 
Congress, and Goldwater promptly 
retorted that he would not buy 
that. 

On the House side, Rep. Gra- 
ham Barden (D-N. C.), chair- 
man of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, introduced a blockbuster 
of a so-called “reform” proposal 
embracing many of the harsh 
amendments sponsored last year 
by right-wing Republicans. 

Barden, who has not conducted 
serious Taft-Hartley Act hearings 


ing they must wear.” 


“where it damn pleases.” 


have hearings this time. 

His “reform” measures — he 
sponsored two bills—would pro- 
vide federal licensing of unions, 
heavily restrict political expendi- 
tures in broad language, outlaw 


ary boycotts, authorize suits against’ 
union officers and weaken federal 
jurisdiction over industrial disputes 
in interstate commerce. 

McClellan to File Bills . 


Sen. John L. McClellan, (D- 
Ark.), chairman of the special 
committee investigating labor-man- 
agement corruption, said he would 
sponsor bills similar to Barden’s. 
The Executive Council’s state- 
ment on the Kennedy-Ervin bill 
charged that the Administration 
was “seeking to make political cap- 
ital by defeating the bill and blam- 
ing the Democrats and the labor 
movement.” 

“This cynical maneuver did not 
fool the voters last year,” the 
council warned, “and it will not 
fool Congress this year.” 

The statement hooted at the ar- 
gument that any bill can be drafted 
that reserves all Taft-Hartley 
amendment proposals for a second 

“package.” 

Certain amendments are “ex- 
tremely controversial,” the coun- 
cil said, and named repeal of the 
“infamous” Sec. 14-B, which au- 
thorizes state “right-to-work” laws, 
as among them. 

“While we intend to press vig- 
orously” for elimination of this 
section, the council declared, a re- 
pealer is not in the Kennedy-Ervia 
bill and labor “has not made repeal 
the price of our support of reform 
legislation.” 

But every reform bill “must con- 
tain” some Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments, it said. Kennedy-Ervin pro- 
posals for union financial state- 
ments and restrictions on “shake- 
down” picketing are revisions or 
substitutes for Taft-Hartley lan 


for years and both delayed and 


guage, the statement pointed out 


Meany, Reuther Rap Eisenhower 
For Slur On Executive Council 


San Juan, P. R.—Pres. Eisenhower’s “sunny beach” comment on the Executive Council meeting 
here drew a sharp retort from Pres. George Meany that the American labor movement can meet 


He said the only people who have a right to object are “our own members.” 
In reply to a reporter’s query at a press conference, Meany said: “Please tell Mr. Eisenhower I 


haven’ t ‘seen the beach or the golf: 
course.” Criticism of the meeting 
being held here is “unjustified,” he 
added. 

Meany noted that his own sched- 
ule—and this applied to all Execu- 
tive Council members—started at 
8 a.m. and continued through mid- 
night, including Executive Council 
sessions, COmmittee meetings and 
other sessions called to resolve the 
many issues before the courtcil. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther also lashed hard at Eisen- 
hower. 

Commenting on the President’s 
statement that labor leaders on the 
“sunny beaches” probably would 
not lead a so-called “march” of the 


Social Security 
Urged for Doctors 


A bill to extend social security 
coverage to physicians has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by freshman 
Sen. Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.). 

Pointing out that physicians are 
the only major group in the coun- 
try not sharing the benefits of the 
Social Security Act, Dodd declared 
that where they have been given 
the opportunity to indicate _ their 
opinion on this question they “have 
voted’ overwhelmingly in favor of 


} the bill, Kennedy declared that “we 


being includ 


unemployed to “foggy Washing- 
ton,” Reuther replied: 

“I have spent no time on the 
‘sunny beaches’ of Puerto Rico nor 
have I been with you and your 
many big business friends on golf 
courses, duck blinds or on quail 
hunts.” 


The Auto Workers president, 
who is chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Economic Policy, 
also hit the President’s press-con- 
ference rejection of federal ac- 
tion to renew the 13-week tempo- 
rary jobless benefit extension that 
expires Apr. 1. 

Reuther said that the unem- 
ployed have “‘seriots and pressing” 
problems. He continued: 


“Many have exhausted unem- 
ployment compensation and their 
plight grows more desperate 
daily. They have the right to 
look to you and their government 
for constructive sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

“To date your Administration 
has failed to provide affirmative 
leadership essential to getting 
America back to work.” 


Reuther charged that -the Presi- 
dent was obsessed with balancing 
his budget “and has failed to un- 
derstand the simple economic truth 


that we can balance the budget only 
by first balancing the economy, by 
achieving full employment and pro- 
duction.” 

He said he suggested a demon 
stration by the unemployed as & 
means of dramatizing their serious 
plight. 

“In an hour of tremendous un 
filled needs, getting America back 
to work is a mattes of top-level 
priority,” he said. 


Progress Made in 
Jurisdiction Cases 

San Juan, P. R.—Queried 
on a meeting between the 
Building Trades Dept. and 
* Industrial Union Dept. on 
jurisdictional problems, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany re- 
ported some progress in set- 
tling inter-union cases. 

Many cases that looked 
troublesome, he said, are 
evaporating at the local level. 

Noting the recent Detroit 
agreement between the Auto 
Workers and the Building 
Trades Council, he said if 
such a pact can be signed 
there, it can be signed any- 
where. 


voted against the Kennedyives bil 
in 1958, said his committee would ' 


recognition picketing and >second- . 
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Right-Wingers NTE Reform Drive 


AFL-CIO . 
Began Fight 
In 1955 - - 


The congressional fight over 
anti-corruption legislation in the 
Jabor-management field promises 
to be one of the most politically- 
charged debates of the session. 

The. issue is not a new one. 
The first convention of the AFL- 
CIO approved the establishment 
of an Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee and asserted that “any de- 


parture from the most -exacting 


ethical principles is harmful not 
only to the people directly affected 
but to the whole fabric of our civili- 
zation.” 

Formulation and adoption of 
Codes of Ethical Practices soon 
followed. 

The drive for legislation had its 
roots in the establishment in 1957 
of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee to Investigate Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor or Management 
Field—the McClellan committee. 

The committee’s investigations, 


attended by broad press and televi-',..; 


sion coverage, revealed repeated 
instances: of corrupt activities by a 
few officials in the Teamsters, Bak- 
ery Workers and other unions. 


These revelations, which the com- : 


mittee was able to bring out through 
jts power to compel witnesses to 
appear before it, enabled the AFL- 
CIO to act against them. Three 
unions were expelled by the AFL- 
CIO, others suspended pending ef- 
fective reform. 

Action by the AFL-CIO itself, 
however, clearly could not solve 
the total problem. At least two 
important sources of corruption 
remain beyond its reach. 

The first of these are the un- 
affiliated unions. 

The second is that group of 
employers who, through bribery, 
attempt to subvert union officials. 


Demands for legislation were 
widespread. Pres. Eisenhower, in a 
special labor message to Congress 
in January 1958, asked broadened 
statutory requirements for financial 
reporting, greater restrictions on 
picketing and secondary boycotts 
and modification of other sections 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


The President’s voice was not 
the only one heard. Right-wing 
Republican senators like William F. 
Knowland (Calif.), Barry _Gold- 
water (Ariz.) and Carl T. Curtis 
(Neb.), introduced bills which were 
more afti-labor than anti-corrup- 
tion in scope. 

Kennedy-Ives Bill’ Debate 

In the spring of 1958, the Senate 
Labor subcommitee held extensive 
hearings on proposed anti corrup- 
tion legislation. Forty-two wit- 
nesses from labor, employer groups, 
government, farm groups and aca- 
demic life presented their views. 

On June 10, the full Labor Com- 
mittee reported the bipartisan Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill. Its major sections 
covered financial reporting, trustec- 
ships, union elections, codes of eth- 
ical practices and non-controversial 
Taft-Hartley amendments. 

The Senate debate presented the 
Opportunity for the conservatives 
to press their anti-labor amend- 
ments, and they did so. Of 51 
amendments acted upon, 32 were 
accepted, but most of the important 
anti-labor amendments were re- 
jected. The bill passed by a vote 
of 88 to 1. 

Immediately after passage, AFL- 
ClO Pres. George Meany made the 
following statement: 

“While the Kennedy-Ives bill was 
4 betier bill before the floor debate, 
it still retains enough substantive 
anti-corruption sections to make it 
worthwhile.” 


Immediately, however, employer 


Reprints Available 
Of Fact Sheet Series 


This is the third of a series 
of Fact Sheets on Congress 
published by the AFL-CIO 
News providing background 
information on basic issues 
coming before the 86th Con- 
gress. 

The series is being pub- 
lished by the News with the 
assistance of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation. Previ- 
ous fact sheets have dealt 
with housing and depressed 
areas. 

Reprints of Fact Sheet No. 
3 on labor and management 
reform legislation and the 
previous fact sheets on hous- 
ing and depressed areas are 
available from the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Legislation, 815 
16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


groups began working to kill the 
bill. It is probable that the real 
reason for their opposition was the 
fact that the bill would have re- 
quired employers to report on funds 
spent to influence workers. 


The result: the bill was killed 
in the House by a vote of 190 te 
198. Sen. Irving M. Ives (R- 
N.Y.) said: 

“The Kennedy-Ives bill was a 
good bill. It would have put 
Hoffa out of business, for exam- 
ple, but a lot of House members 
were misled by false propaganda 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
the American Retail Federation, 
the Teamsters and the Mine 
Workers.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
said: “We agree with Sen. Kennedy 
and Sen. Ives that the majority in 
the House of Representatives did a 
major disservice to the public and 
to the decent elements in the labor 
movement and in management . 

“Notwithstanding the failure of 
Congress to enact this measure, the 


labor movement will continue to 
fight corruption and racketeering 
within and without the labor move- 
ment.” 

The attitude of the Administra- 
tion was particularly interesting. 
When the bill was before the Sen- 
ate, a statement blasting the bill was 
issued by the Labor Dept. for Sec. 
James P. Mitchell, who was then 
in Geneva. 

Election Issue for GOP 


Mitchell came home quickly, to 
be available during the debate. A 
subsequent statement, which was 
supposed to detail the Administra- 
tion’s objections, failed to support 
the vigor of the secretary’s original 
statement. 

Precisely what Mitchell’s motive 
was in taking this position no one 
can say with certainty. However, 
with the crushing effect of recession 
on the Republican party’s election 
chances, it was becoming apparent 
that some Republicans thought the 
only issue the party could use was 
corruption in labor. Others felt 
compelled to “go along” with pow- 
erful right-wing GOP senators. 

The elections, however, did not 
justify the choice. 

With the opening of the new 
Congress, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council announced that legislation 
patterned on the Kennedy-Ives bill 
should be a priority item on the leg- 
islative agenda. 


Kennedy-Ervin Bill 
‘A new bill, S. 505, was intro- 


duced by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D- 


N. ¢.) and 10 others. The Admin- |. 
istration proposals were introduced’ 


by Goldwater. 

In general, the. Kennedy-Ervin 
bill is similar to the Kennedy-Ives 
bill which the Senate passed last 
year. It includes in its “Title VI" 
certain amendments to Taft-Hartley 
which were, for the most part, 
adopted overwhelmingly at that 
time. 

These Tithe VI amendments 
would: (1) require the NLRB to as- 


. .|sert its full jurisdiction, thus elim- 


inating the so-called “no-man's 


land”; (2) prohibit “shakedown” '- 


4 
+ 


Atta Boy! Tie HIM Up 


picketing; (3) permit pre-hire agree- 
ments in the building and construc- 
tion industry; (4) repeal the lan- 
guage prohibiting economic strik- 
ers from voting in representation 
elections; and (5) simplify and clar- 
ify the definition of bas ie a8 in 
the act. 

The language of two of these 
was adopted by voice vote last 
year, and attempts to strike two 
others were defeated 47 to 38 
and 60 to 29. Despite the fact 
that these amendments are di- 
rectly related to the problem of 
controlling corruption, Gold- 
water and others immediately be- 
gan .a drive to sever Title VI 
from this year’s bill. 


In its testimony before the Sen- 
ate Labor subcommittee, the AFL 
CIO urged that Title VI be retained, 
and that two additional Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments be added to it. 

One of these would permit the 


NLRB to conduct representation 
elections in advance of hearings, 
the so-called “pre-hearing election” 
section. The other would eliminate 
the existing requirement in Taft- 
Hartley that non-Communist afti- 
davits be filed as a prerequisite to 
use of NLRB procedures. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil unanimously adopted a state- 
ment at its San Juan meeting calling 
for enactment of the Kenneédy-, 
Ervjn bill with recommended im- 
provements. Calling the bill a 
“constructive measure,” the council 
charged that “the Administration is 
seeking to make political capital 
by defeating the bill and blaming 
the Democrats and the labor move- 
ment.” 

The statement said that Sec. of 
Labor Mitchell had opposed so- 
called Taft-Hartley revision as a 
tactic for defeating the reform bill. 

“Actually, every reform bill in- 
troduced contains, and must con- 
tain, certain Taft-Hartley revisions. 

. . The AFL-CIO: wants labor re- 
form legislation, and amendments 
o* Taft-Hartley contained in Ken- 
nedy-Ervin are definitely part of 
such-a law,” said the council. 


The Kennedy-Ervin bill is strong- 
ly opposed by some old antagonists, 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and the 
American Retail Federation. 


Administration Pushes Curbs 

These groups, together with the 
Administration, urge broader. anti- 
labor amendmehts to Taft-Hartley. 
The Administration-Goldwater bill 
includes: 

@ Secondary boycott provisions 
which would frustrate and defeat 
union efforts to organize and to 
employ legitimate weapons of 
strikes and picketing. 

@ Provisions which would ban 
or heavily restrict organizational 
and recognition picketing. 

@ Encouragement for the NLRB 
to decline to exercisé its jurisdiction 
in many cases where it now asserts 
jurisdiction, thus restoring “govern- 
ment by injunction” in many states. 

The AFL-CIO has urged that 

these and other controversial 
Taft-Hartley amendments® be 
taken up in a later bill. 

The Senate Labor Committee 

is already planning for such a 
bill. It has appointed a commis- 
sion of experts to study Taft- 
Hartley revision and make rec- 
ommendations for its considera- 
tion. . 

The commission is expected to 
report by May 1. 


fine and imprisonment. - 


secret ballot. 


struction. 


Major Provisions of 
AFL-CIO-Backed Bill 


As introduced, S. 505 includes the following provisions: 

Labor unions, certain officers and employes of unions, cer- 
tain employers and labor relations consultants are required to 
file reports concerning administrative practices and financial 
information with the Secretary of Labor. 

Such reports shall be public information. 

Failure to file, false filing, destruction of records and em- 
bezzlement are made subject to fine or imprisonment. 
' An employer or labor relations consultant making payments 
te a union representative to influence him weuld be subject to 


Unions must file detailed reports on trusteeships. The Secre- 
tary of Labor may file suit in court to enforce secret-ballot 
elections in trusteed locals and to prevent diversion of funds. 

Elections for international union officers must be held at 
least every four years, for local union officers every three years. 
Elections must be by secret ballot or by delegates elected by 


The NLRB is required to assert its full jurisdiction. 
Picketing for purposes of extortion is prohibited. 
Pre-hire agreements are authorized im building and con- 


The Taft-Hartley provision barring economic strikers from 
ee ee ee ee 
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AFL-CIO ) NEWS, das em lhe D. C., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1959 


- Let Ike Suppert mela . 


fons THINLY-VEILED CYNICISM °f the Administratio 
handling” of, labor-management : m. legislation fias 
“daily more apparent as it seeks to-hav€*its cake and eat if, 
Its prishary’ apa is to create a mien Seed issue for the: ids 
elections, “~*~ is 
Its secondary purpose is, if possible, to secure passage of legis- 
lation that would be harshly punitive in nature and impinge on 
. labor’s: historic right to picket and boycott unfair employers. 
Toward this end, the Administration had its bill introduted by 
one of the most notoriously anti-union senators, Barry Gold- 
water of Arizona. The bill is patently anti-labor and severely 
punitive as well as generally confused and badly drawn. 

But Goldwater’s supposed opponent in the area of Republican 
labor policy formation, Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, moved in 
‘and strongly supported the measure before the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee. 


i ie 


Then, as the provisions of the measure were exposed to full day-| i ‘ 


light, Mitchell backed off. First indirectly and then directly. and 
to clear up “conflicting press” reports, he indicated he would rather 
have a measure stripped of all Taft-Hartley revision. 

A few days later, the President again announced that he firmly 
believes that bans on organizational picketing and secondary boy- 
cotts should be included in any labor-management reform legisla- 
tion. In other words, he favored amendments to Taft-Hartley—but 
only the Administration’s amendments. 

THE ADMINISTRATION through its various spokesmen has'| 
now taken almost every possible position on labor-management re- 
form legislation except one: a strong position for passage of the only 
properly-drawn” measure on the hill—the Kennedy-Ervin bill as 
reported out by the Senate Labor subcommittee with amendments. 

In 1958 the Administration’s cynical maneuver to help defeat 
the Kennedy-Ives bill and place the blame on the Democrats and 
labor fell fiat on its face in the November elections. 

The AFL-CIO has affirmatively stated its position: It favors la- 
bor-management reform apna and specifically the Senate sub- 
committee bill. 

Labor-management relations.and the welfare of the nation would 
be immeasurably aided if the Administration dropped its political 
maneuvering and its cynicism and threw its support behind the 
same bill. 


A Chanee for anseevadives. 


HE CONGRESSIONAL RIGHT-WINGERS who claim that 

their hearts are with the workingman have a chance to show 
their sincerity in an affirmative way by helping ‘push through a 
minimum wage bill that will protect many of the lowest-paid millions 
now left uncovered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill, endorsed as an “absolute 
minimum” by the AFL-CIO Executive Council, is modest. 

It would cover only about 7.6 million of the 20 million workers 
in interstate industry and commerce who are now totally without 
either legal protection or, in most cases, membership in unions. 

An extension of coverage is so long overdue that there should be 
neither delay nor whittling away in enactment of a new law—and 
congressmen cannot fairly complain if their motives on many matters 
are judged by their attitude on minimum wages. 
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To Increase Buying Power: 


Consumer Education Poses 
New Opportunities for Unions 


The following material is excerpted from’ an 


address by Colston E. Warne, president of Con- 


sumers Union and professor of economics at Am- 
herst College, to a meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association held recently at 
Philadelphia. 


HE AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS, through 
the collective bargaining process, have brought 
about a tremendous increase in the income of work- 
ing men and women. Vacations with pay, a rarity 
just a few years ago, are now part of the American 
way of life. Ftinge benefits too numerous to mention 
decorate thousands of union-management contracts. 
Areas of activity which an earlier generation of 
trade unionists considered no part of their. business 
have become very definitely a part of the business 
of today’s union. ‘Cooperative housing projects, 
once the subject only of rather timid exploration by 


_|the garment and clothing workers unions, are now 


a common pattern; scores of unions, in various parts 
of the country, have invested either their treasury’s 
money or the money of health and welfare funds ia 
low-rent and medium-rent apartment dwellings. 

Before the war, leaders of most unions complained 
about the high cost of medical care but did nothing 
very substantial about the problem. Today health 
and welfare plans have made at least a start in the 
direction of providing decent medical, hospital and 
surgical care for union members. What was once 
looked upon as too idealistic, or too difficult, or 
outside the normal field of activity of the trade 
union, has become a standard which occasions no 
surprise and produces great benefits. 

AS ONE WHO HAS spent much of his time dur- 
ing the past three decades in the consumer move- 
ment of this country, the changing times we witness 
suggest new challenges for the trade unions in the 
field which we can ‘broadly describe as consumer 
education. 

In meeting these challenges, in searching for 
the Same sort of pragmatic solutions which unions 
have found for their other problems, I believe that 
the labor movement in assocjation with the con- 
sumer movement can profitably devote more of 
its thinking and more of its great energy to help- 
ing the union member in his role as a consumer. 

Let’s face one basic fact. America seems to be 
rapidly approaching the time when a fifth freedom 
needs to be enunciated—the right to be free from 
the harassment of high-powered advertising and 
salesmanship, free from phony credit terms, free 
from false packaging and deceptive weight, free 
from 10 cent drugs blown up to a dollar by nauseat- 
ing commercials, free from manufacturer-pegged 


prices which limit competition in the market, free- 


from nondescript additives and preservatives de- 
signed for the seller’s benefit rather than utility and, 


most of all, free from an annual model racket which 
has become but a phase of planned product obsoles- 
cence. 

IN TODAY’S AMERICA of the hard sell, sales- 
manship and advertising have become ascendant, 
The central problem of our day is not how to make 
goods; it is how to develop a gimmick to get rid 
of them. 

The trade union movement faces specific prob- 
lems that justify a greater orientation toward the 
problem of the consumer. 

For one thing, longer term contracts tend to 
give union officers more time to devote to non- 
wage matters. Secondly, the almost constant rise 


in prices works hardships on workers, even those 


protected by escalator contracts. 

Thirdly, and by no means least significant, the 
character of the American working force is obviously 
undergoing change. Government statistics show that 
for the first time the white collar worker outnumbers 
his brother in the blue collar category. Already 
trade union leaders are noticing the effect. 

STILL ANOTHER REASON exists for a vital 
interest of labor in the consumer front. At the 
present time, factory production costs are coming to 
bear a more and more tenuous relationship to the 
finished prices of articles. Yet modern public re- 
lations and opinion-forming groups, fortified by most 
dubious economig reasoning, have conspired to place 
the blame for increases in the whole range of ad- 
ministered prices squarely upon the shoulders of the 
unionized industrial worker. 

This allegation conveniently ignores mounting 
sales and advertising expenses, not to mention the 
costs of vice presidents in charge of market re- 
search and market manipulation. : 

If labor is not to carry the blame for the: whole 
skein of administered price practices, it must of ne- 
cessity enter the consumer field and learn something 
about marketing practices—and be concerned about 
them. Moreover, by such concern, labor can be in 
a position to assist ‘its members not alone in raising 
the content of their pay envelopes, but also by help- 
ing to increase the buying power of wages. 

THE AMERICAN CONSUMER is surrounded by 
a fabulous volume of goods, and by constant, un- 
remitting exhortations to buy. There are more goods 
produced than ‘ever before and greater sales pres 
sure than ever before. In an age when it is almost 
un-American not to live beyond one’s living stand- 
ards, the consumer needs guidance and protection 
as he has rarely needed it before in our history. 

For that reason;:and for the reason that the labor 


' movement itself faces the challenge of the new tech- 
nology and.a changing work force, I believe it must / 


increasingly be oriented towards a greater consumer 
consciousness than it has displayed in the past. 
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4 Labor Philosophy: 


Rights, Responiibilities- 


Must Blend in New Ideal . 


‘Gus Tyler, director of the Training Institute of 
the Intl. Ladies Garment Workers, has advanced a 
six-point program for “A New Philosophy for Labor” 
ina pamphlet published by the Fund for the Republic 
as part of its study of trade unions and individual 
freedom. Portions of the pamphlet proposing “six 
major patterns” forming a “new. philosophy” are 
excerpted below. 


HE PROTECTION AND PROGRESS of the 

worker on the job must remain the broad, 
continuing base of effective trade unionism. But if 
this bread-and-butter duty is not to deteriorate into 
business unionism or worse, if it is not to result in 
an uninspired, even corrupt, leadership with an inert, 
even fictional, membership, then the trade union 
needs a greater goal than the contract, a broader 
religion than the dollar sign. 

It must be concerned with industry as a whole, 
with the economy, with the nation, with democracy. 
The social view has a double value: it makes the 
union an integrated and contributory force in the 
community; and it raises the spiritual level of both 
the leadership and the rank and file. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMY of the second 
half of the 20th century is much too much of a 
legislated economy for the unions to believe that they 
can defend the economic status of their workers 
olely through contract. 

In its political work, the shade union must place 
primary emphasis on social purpose rather than per- 
sonal power, On program rather than patronage. 
his is not only morally desirable; it is also the most 

ealistic way to proceed, because the only way a 
trade union leadership can “deliver” the votes of its 
membership is by convincing its membership that a 
program or a candidate is desirable. The key to those 

otes is understanding: the workers must know why 
they should vote, for what they should vote, and 
for whom they should vote. Concentration on the 
political education of the. worker would not only 
keep labor politics on a high plane but also rev- 
plutionize American politics, by teaching millions of 
oters that politics is a struggle of ideas and ideals 

d not just a contest among labels, faces, names and 
prejudices. 


THE MODERN UNION NEEDS “professional” 
adership in the same way that modern govern- 
ment needs “professional” guidance. 


Finding the proper relationship between profes- 
ional administration and democratic control is a 
necessary part of a new philosophy which seeks 
trade unions conducted along efficient, ethical, cre- 
tive lines within the framework of a vigorous 
pemocracy. 

The structural devices for democratic direction 
ad control must vary from trade to trade, union to 
nion, but the form is less important than the spirit: 
namely, professional performance under democratic 
pontrols. 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW of both servicing 
the member and maintaining civilized industrial re- 
ations the union security clauses with their predict- 
ble flow of income through dues are highly desirable. 
owever, because of the large sums.of money in- 
olved, because they are to be held and used in trust 
lor the membership, and because dues payments are 
pbligatory, there must be public accountability of 
mion finances. Preferably, this should be complete 
nd voluntary. Failing that, it should be compulsory, 


Washington Reports: 


‘under legislation that allows freedom of action for the 
union while protecting the membérship against theft, 
misappropriation or malfeasance of funds. 


UNIONS REQUIRE AUTONOMY-— in structure, 


. in policy. It is necessary because of the wide variety 


of circumstances in .the crafts; trades and industries 
to which different unions must make adjustment. 
It is also required because of local customs, stint 
attitudes, traditions. 

The labor movement in recent years has felt the 
need to modify the old concept of autgnomy. This 
feeling arose from the fear that the good name of 
labor would be blackened by the behavior-of some 
unions and unionists. Although labor as a. whole 
had no legal responsibility-for every part thereof 
and lacked the constitutional means for correcting the 
behavior of any part thereof, it nevertheless recog- 
nized that it had a collective responsibility for each 
of its constituents before the public. This realization 
created a concept of modified autonomy: If you want 
to carry’ the family name, you must not disgrace 
the family. A minimum standard of conduct is 
established and the ethical codes are enforced with 
warnings, requests for reform and ultimate expulsion. 


AS QUASI-PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, deeply and 
immediately affecting the public interest, unions can- 
not hope to escape and should positively seek some 
degree of public regulation. They should demand a 
body of public law that would make union officers 
accountable not only to the membership but to the 
public for proper handling of finances and conformity 
with a union’s democratic constitution. 

The alternative to proper legislative regulation of 
unions is no legislation. This is acceptable and feas- 
ible if there is no misuse of funds or power by trade 
union leadership. But so long as there is any sizable 
or well-publicized abuse—a probability made more 
likely in the absence of public regulation—the na- 
tional temper will ultimately turn against unionism 
to demand not just that the abuses be eradicated but 
that the unions themselves be destroyed. 


CAN THESE SIX STRANDS of proposed policy 
be woven into a pattern” of balanced rights and re- 
sponsibilities? 


A union has the right to protect, advance and 
champion its dues-paying members against all and 
any. But it has the responsibility to understand how 
its activities affect the total society of which it and 
its members are a part. 

A union has the right to security, a union shop 
and a regular income. But it has the responsibility to 
guarantee internal democracy and to provide a proper 
accounting of its funds. 

A union has the right to autonomous action. But 
it has the responsibility to join with its fellow un- 
ionists to establish and enforce a collective code of 
ethical, democratic, and socially-minded behavior. 

A union has the right to develop methods and 
personnel that will provide a professional level of 
operation. But it has the responsibility to place this 
professional machinery under democratic controls. 

A union has the right to political action. But it 
has the responsibility to turn its political power to 
high social purpose. 

A union has the right to — action within a 
democracy and to esfablish legal status. But it has the 
responsibility to work within that democracy to de- 
fine and regulate its legal status so as to give further 
strength and moral purpose to democratic society. 


PPeril of Inflation Exaggerated’, 
Vouglas Tells Radio Audiences 


EN. PAUL H. DOUGLAS (D-ILL,), chairman 
of the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, declared that the danger of infla- 
ion in the United States has been exaggerated. 
“The immediate danger of inflation is not so great 
some of the alarmists would: have us believe,” 
Youglas declared on Washington Reports to the Peo- 
AFL-CIO public service educational program, 
card on 270 radi® stations. 
“The cost of living index, which is about 23 per- 
t above the average of 10 years ago, has been 
elatively stable for the last year,” he said, “and 
onomists whom we've examined say they do not 
mpect any further real increases during 1959.” 
Both Douglas and Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R- 
) urged congressional passage of bills providing 
quate defense, aid to depressed areas, housing 
ad education. These are needed to put Americans 


ack to work, bring about full ca: wag nay # production, 
nd expand the economy so that the United States 
Ould be better able to oer yisti: we the Soviet 


anion, he said, 


“We have about 7 percent of the workers unem-| 


ployed,” said Douglas, “idle facilities, with about a 
quarter of our manufacturing facilities not used. 


Waser SHINGTON 


Be raya ge THE neers FACTS. about this highly political - 
town are buried in the weekly tons of news handouts distributed to 
the press: . 

For example the Chamber /i Commerce, which is trying to prod 
businessmen into what it calls “political participation,” has adopted 
a policy of acknowledging that labor, too, has a “right” to engage — 
in political activity. 

The speeches of the chamber’s ptésidént, William A. McDonnell, 
and.of its board chairman, Philip M: Talbott, are suddenly parallel 
in being sweetly reasonable about this. 

Said McDonnell at Pine Bluff, Ark.: 

“We may deplore some of the methods that labor is using— 
and we may deplore the goals it seeks—but no one can realisti- 
cally object to the right of labor: to follow political | avenues , 
| toward its own aspirations.” : 

Said Talbott in Arlington, Va., and Richmond, Va.: 
_. “You and I may shake our heads and wring our hands over 
labor’s political success, but can we honestly say that labor 
doesn’t have a right to pursue political avenues towards its own 
objectives?” 
A gracious nod is in order to the policy makers of the chamber. 
It is very nice of them to concede that thembership or ‘officership 
in a union doesn’t make a citizen a peeest eunuch. 

* * 
WHEN REP. HOWARD SMITH (D-Va.) and Sen. Strom Thur- 
mond (D-S. C.) sponsored resolutions purporting to prohibit federal 
spending without specific congressional “appropriations,” they were 
really trying to put government policy under a dictatorship of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Committees. 

Many federal programs are authorized by a grant from. Congress 
of power to the Executive Dept. to make binding commitments for 
future expenditures. Slum clearance and urban redevelopment are 
examples: such projects require long-term advance planning. 

In the end, every penny these projects require must be specifically 
appropriated by Congress. But the binding commitments entered 
into by the Executive Dept. are, in effect, inviolate contracts, and . 
the money is cleared by the Appropriations Committees as a routine 
matter. 

What Smith and Thurmond want to do is put every legislative 
committee into subservience to the Appropriations Commiittees 
by getting Congress voluntarily to abandon its clear power to 
authorize programs through advance commitments, 

Then the 50-member House Appropriations Committee would 
be able tg cripple every program its majority disliked by forcing 
the legislative committees to come, hat in hand, to beg approval of 
plans both houses of Congress might overwhelmingly favor. . 

The House is already substantially controlled by Smith’s tightly- 
managed 12-member Rules Committee, which can refuse a green 
light for a bill or force its modification before clearing it for floor 
action. Smith wants a second hand clutched on the throats of the 
legislative committees to throttle their bills by shutting off money in 
advance. 


* * * 


EVERY TIME PRES. EISENHOWER declaims about the sins 
of “spending” and the necessity of slashing desirable programs, it 
can easily be demonstrated how the tight-money policy his Treasury 
experts introduced has produced some “spending” of the kind he 
thinks wise and discreet. 

In his first full year, fiscal 1954, interest on the public debt was 
slightly less than $6.4 billion, paid on a debt of $271 billion. 


The debt is now at a $283 billion level, and the President has 
budgeted $8.1 billion for interest. The interest bill has steadily 
climbed even in the years when the budget was “balanced” so that 
the total debt declined. 


Interest rose to $6.8 billion in fiscal 1956 although the debt 
dropped by $1.6 billion, and interest climbed another $500 million 
in fiscal 1957 although the Geb dropped another $1.5 billion. 


“CREATION of additional purchasing power, if : 


used for proper purposes, may put idle labor to work 
on resources which would otherwise be idle, on raw 
materials that would not otherwise be used. This 
would bring about an increase in production to help 
offset the increase in the’ money supply, and the re- 
sult might be no increase in -prices.” 

Cooper expressed’ the need for a change in con- 
gressional programming. - He considers ‘defense 


needs should be decided upon first as the most im- 


portant item in the budget from the standpoint of 
its cost and its indispensible nature today. 

“If we find that defense will cost more than the 
$40 billion recommended by the President, that 
should: guide us in our other SPREE CON, the 
Kentucky senator said. 
~ Douglas denied the contention by the chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., that the dollar is lesing strength abroad. 


SENATORS JOHN SHERMAN COOPER (R-Ky.), at left, and 
Paul H.’ Douglas (D-Ill:) agreed that: Congress should pass bills 
to aid education, depressed areas, housing and other measures de- 
spite Administration budget-balancing demands. They were inter- 
viewed on Washington Reports, to the People, AFL-CIO. public 
service educational program, © =" 8 ae 
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TV Stations Showing 
‘Americans at Work’ 


Nearly 70 television stations have scheduled and are presenting 


the AFL-CIO’s new TV film series, “Americans at Work,” on their 

stations from coast to coast, and a large number 3 others have the 

series under consideration. 

The series is being made available to the stations free of charge 

to give them the opportunity to present to viewers the story of 

American workers.on the job. 

Here is the current station lineup for “Americans at Work.” The 

AFL-CIO News. will list the additional stations as they schedule 

_ the series. Consult your local stations for the starting date of the 
series for those cities where it has been recently scheduled. 


CITY-STATE. 


' Fairbanks, Alaska 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Yuma, Ariz. 
Eureka, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. - 
Denver, Colo. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Lewiston, Ida. 
Elkhart, Ind.. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind, 
Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Monroe, La. 
Bangor, Me. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Traverse City, Mich. 


Alexandria, Minn. 
Austin, Minn. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. 
Helena, Mont. 
Glendive, Mont. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Reno, Nev. 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Greenville, N. C. 
Columbus, O. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Lock Haven, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 
Tyler, Tex. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Burlington, Vt. 
Hampton, Va. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


Huntington, W. Va. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Wausau, Wis. 


** Lebanon, N. H., Channel 81 


STATION 
Anchorage, Alaska 


DAY 


Saturday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Saturday. 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Monday 


a 


Wednesday | 


Sunday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Monday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Wednesday 


Claremont, N. H., Channel 79 


TIME 

5:30 p.m. 

5:30 p.m. 

1:45 p.m. 

4:45 p.m. , 
To be announced 
1:15 p.m. 

1:30 pm. - 


- 11:30 a.m. 


5:30 p.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
4:15 pm ~~ 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the ‘nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC cemmen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ARC network oe through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


T DOESN’T DETRACT from the lion-hearted 
personal courage of John Foster Dulles to realize 
that for too. long we Americans have taken too 
narrow a view of our foreign relations. This invelves 
a mixed national attitude of suspicion and careless- 
ess in our ence to the rest af the world. : 
The attitude is reflected 
in the recurrent ridicule to 
which our foreign service 


jected as “cookie-pushers” 
and the “‘striped-pants set.” 
Now and then a diplomat: 
does turn up who is a 
stuff-shirted dud. 

We don’t stop to think 
that the incidence of duds 
could be reduced if we in- 
sisted on more exacting 
standards for and more 


Morgan 
realistically generous rewards to career men and 
women. The President himself re-emphasized that 
only the wealthiest citizen can afford to be an am- 
bassador to say, London or Paris. 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen’ to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 

HE GREAT STATE of Virginia, which has 

always prided itself with providing the American 

South with a measure of undefined, yet somehow 
recognized, intellectual and moral leadership, has now 
been brought to the point of sticking one toe at least 
into the roiled waters of racial integration. 

A principle has been 
established that the color 
of a child’s skin shall not, 
in itself, exclude him from 
the company of his fellows 
in Virginia’s tax-supported 
public schools. All un- 
wittingly, a kind of prece- 
dent may have been cre- 
ated in Virginia which 
could be instructive to 
other public schools in 
many .other parts of the 
U.S 


“Vandercook ‘Ss. 
ONE OF THE FEARS of many moderates was 
that the scholastic standards under which their chil- 
dren were being educated (and often none too well 
educated at that) would be further lowered if the 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


VERY YEAR ABOUT the time the Christmas 

dolis are undressed for the first time and the 
Christmas tree is finally hauled away, I go on a 
diet. In the cold, hard light of January it becomes 
disgustingly obvious that the physical exercise in- 
volved in Christmas shopping did not, after all, 
compensate for the 
eggnogs I drank and 
the fruit cake and 
chestnut stuffing that 
I ate. 

What makes it ob- 
vious is that the 
bathroom scales reg- 
ister an additional 5 
pounds when I step 
on, even stark naked 
before breakfast. 
And I have to yank 
at my skirts to fasten 
them around my 
waist. So I go on a 
diet. 


|. I have, in fact, 


‘been on a diet for 10 days now, and this morning 


when I weighed myself—stark naked before break- 
fast—I had gained another three-quarters of a pound. 
I did not, during those 10 days, eat a single thing 
I really wanted to eat. But, now that my hysterics 
have subsided, I am beginning to understand how 
I gained that three-quarters of a pound. 

I bypass the cinnamon buns (heavens, they're 200 
calories each!) and munch dry melba toast (25 cal- 
ories) and sip orange juice. So far, so good. But my 
appetite, normally not very big in the morning, and 


diminished further by newspaper stories about 


Languages Key- to Diplomacy | 


_ along with our lack of interest in one of the moq 


' facts to chew on: 50 percent of U.S. foreign servigy 


officers have. been sub- . 


— 


Ee ae 


THIS NEAR-SIGHTED niggardliness ‘seems to gy 


disturbing weaknesses in our foreign service, the 
woeful inadequacy of language training. ~ 
To illustrate the point, here are some unpalatable 


officers do not have a speaking knowledge of ay 
foreign language. Our ambassador to Moscow, 
Llewellyn Thompson, is the only U.S. ambassador j 
a Communist country who speaks the language of 
that country. 

An estimated 10 million Russians are studying 
English. Less than 10,000 Americans are studying 
Russian. Every child in a Soviet high school is re. 
quired to study German, French, English, Spanish 
or Latin. One half of U.S. high schools do no 
even offer modern languages for study. In thog 
which do, less than 15 percent of the students take 
them. 

AGAINST THIS inarticulateness bounces the 
modestly encouraging disclosure of Sen. Henry 
Jackson, Democrat of Washington, that the Ford’ 
Foundation has made a $14,000 grant to help over 
come the deficiency | of western countries in Asian 
and African languages. 

Jackson proposed the venture as a joint unde 
taking at a NATO meeting in Paris last fall. The 
grant will go ta the University of London School of 
Oriental and African Studies, which will convene 4 
conference of experts on the problem in the spring. 


Integration in Virginia Schools 


schools’ doors were flung wide for the admission of 
children from schools with lower standards. 

NOR IS IT ANY SECRET that one of the major 
forces behind the drive for integration has been the 
desire of intelligent Negro families to send their 
children to better schools than to those which, im 
the past, have been open to them. — 

Virginia, in its token fashion, has made a step 
toward satisfying both of those quite proper, human 
wishes. The Negro children who have been found 
to be qualified to enter Virginia schools have passed 
rigorous tests. They are “superior” students. Well 
and good! But surely the question = now arise— 
why stop there? 

Are some of the white children “ those “inte- 
grated” classrooms fit to be put into the same edu- 
cational hopper with those selected Negro pupils? 
Have we, in short, been wise, anywhere, ‘in the 
steam-roller treatment of so many students (never 
mind their complexions) in so many of our schools 
as being identical in brains, in ambition, and in 
scholastic aptitude? 

It is one of the basic concepts of democracy that 
the kinds of exceptional human talents which make 
the world spin may be found at any social or eco 
nomic level and among representatives of any race. 

It has been in order to discover those more 
naturally favored human beings that we’ have sought 
to provide “equal opportunity” for all Americans, 


How to Gain Weight on a Diet 


train wrecks and kidnapped babies, is whipped up to 
fever pitch by that diet list. 

I spend the morning thinking about my lunch. 
Should I have a tomato and cottage cheese salad or 
a poached egg on dry toast? I do not normally think 
about lunch until lunchtime, but now I can’t think 
about anything else. By 10 o’clock I can stand it 
no longer, and I eat an apple (100 calories) in hopes 
that it will dull’ my appetite and take my mind off 
a liverwurst and Swiss cheese sandwich on pumper- 
nickel. It does not. So I scan the diet list again to 
find something else that might satisfy me without 


-adding weight, and‘ I discover to my surprise that 


a banana is only 100 calories. I eat one, but this 
time, in looking over the calorie chart, I have set 
my taste buds screaming for a stuffed pepper (300 
calories). 
At lunch I eat a poached egg (76 calories) on rye 
toast (43 calories) and a glass of skim milk (89). 


IT IS NOW NOON and, although I have not eaten 
one single thing I really wanted, my caloric intake 
adds up to 642 units. I still have the afternoon to 
get through, and it is a very long afternoon indeed. 
I spend it consuming 460 calories of cottage cheese, 
celery stalks, carrots, grapefruit, apples, oranges and 
diet crackers in a desperate attempt to get my mind 
off fried potatoes, chocolate eclairs, veal paprika 
and baked potatoes with sour cream and chives. 


I eat a spartan dinner of ground round-(150 cak — 


ories), one-half cup of string beans (26 calories), 12 
slices of pickled beets (50 calories) and an orange 
(100 calories). 


I go to bed to get away from the refrigerator, and 
try to brainwash myself into daydreaming about 
something besides food—a mink coat or a trip 
Paris or William Holden. 

I'm going off that diet tomorrow. 


That 
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At 11 o’clock I have three saltines (100). : 
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That hat ‘F ‘eatherbedding’ Claim: 


, 


Railroads 


covering 850, 000 employes, have 
straw men, “featherbedding,” in a- 


Bwhich will bargain for their workers. 
The assault was touched off by Pres. Daniel E. Loomis of the 


Favorite Straw Man 


American railroads, looking ahead to negotiations later this sas 


Dust ort , 


dragged out one of their favorite 
preliminary attack on the unions 


Association of American Railroads,o— 
who in a speech in St. Louis de- 
cared the carriers will seek re- 


some work rules” which “hang like 
an albatross around the neck” of 
railroad progress at a cost of more 
than $500 million a year. 

“This stock line of attack on rail- 
way labor by the carriers is almost 
gs ancient as the first work rules 
themselves,” snapped back A. E. 
Lyon, executive secretary-treasurer 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, which is composed of 
the 23 railroad unions and. brother- 
hoods. 

“The railroads’ constant siaiaias 
of ‘featherbedding’ have been ex- © 
amined time and time again by 
the various Presidential Emerg- 
ency Boards appointed under the 
Railway Labor Act—and have 
been completely rejected repeat- 
edly by the impartial members of 
these boards after they had 
studied all the facts.” 


The current three-year contract 
between the railroads and the unions 
expires Nov. 1. Railroad execu- 
tives have said they plan a frontal 
attack on the work rules. 

The railroad unions, still work- 
ing out their specific demands, are 
expected to seek substantial wage 
increases and an agreement on job 
stabilization to meet the problem 
posed by a steady decline in em- 
ployment in the industry. 

Loomis charged three specific 
areas of alleged “featherbedding” 
which he said the rails will seek to 
revise. They were: 


@ The dual wage system, under 
which workers are paid on either a 
mileage or hourly basis, whichever 
is larger. 


ployes to their regular jobs except 
on a penalty pay basis. 

@ Elimination of “unneeded” 

ers particularly firemen on 
diesel locomotives. 
Lyon pointed out in reply that 
a major factor in the picture is the 
steady rise in rail workers’ pro- 
ductivity,. which he said “exceeds 
that of any other group since the 
turn of the century.” 

“What Mr. Loomis is asking in 
calling for the scrapping of cer- 
tain rules,” he said, “is simply 
that management be given a free 
hand to push down even further 
the earnings of its workers— 
which are already behind other 
’ industries in relation to postwar 
wage increases—and that- it be 
allowed to add to rail unemploy- 
ment even more than the record 
number it has put on the — 

rolis today. 


“At the same time the carriers 
would do away with workers es- 
sential to the safe and efficient op- 
eration of the railroads. His talk 
about eliminating firemen and 
brakemen at a time when the num- 
ber of railway accidents has been 
rising reflects the industry's ill- 
concealed contempt for the wel- 
fare of the traveling public as well 
as its workers. 

Pres. H. E. Gilbert of the 
Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men observed that “featherbed- 
ding is the straw man the rail- 
roads create each time wage 
negotiations are due.” 

The authoritative Wall Street 
Journal said the railroads “intend 
to make a united stand against the 
unions and hope to use the vast 
public relations facilities of the 
Association of American Railroads 


@ Restriction of the use of em- 


School ‘Jungle’ Series 
Wins Broun Award 


A courageous reporter who posed as a school teacher to obtain 
first-hand information on “blackboard jungle” conditions in public 
schools in tough sections of New York City has been named winner 
of the 1958 Heywood Broun Memorial Award. 


The Newspaper Guild made the presentation to George N. Allen, 


staff member of the New York 
World-Telegram & Sun. He re- 
ceived $500 in cash and a citation 
from the Guild, which: has spon- 
sored the competition annually 
since 1941 as a memorial to Broun, 
crusading journalist and first ANG 
president. 


Allen’s series of articles was 
based on his on-the-scene experi- 
ences as a “member of the fac- 
ulty” of a New York junior high 
school. The stories disclosed 
that young hoodlums had terror- 
ized teachers to the extent that 
discipline and education were 
Virtually non-existent. 


The series was unanimously se- 
lected by the judges in the 18th an- 
nual competition—Robert J. Dono- 
van, chief of the Washington bu- 
Teau of the N. Y. Herald Tribune; 
Mrs. May Craig, Washington cor- 
Téspondent for the Guy Gannett 
Papers in Maine; and Marquis 
Childs, columnist and member of 
the Washington staff of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Allen’s entry, one of 71 sub- 
mitted to the judges, consisted of a 
series of stories written after he 
completed a 10-month-long investi- 
gation. To carry out the assign- 
ment, he enrolled im teaching 


to court public sympathy.” 


courses and passed New York 
Board of Education teachers’ ex- 
aminations. _ 

Three other entries were 
named by the judges as worthy 
of honorable mention for work 
during 1958. A fourth, repre- 
senting work that continued over 
a period of years, was given spe- 
cial mention. 

For work last year, the judges 
awarded honorable mention to: 


® A series by John Kay Adams 
of the Chicago Sun-Times on prob- 
lems arising with the explosive de- 
velopment of the Chhonge suburb 
of Skokie. 


@ A series by Jerry Candela of 
the Erie, Pa., Times exposing 
fraudulent voting. These articles 
led to reform of voting procedures. 


Cleveland Press calling attention to 
inadequate care in Ohio’s’ mental 
hospitals. 


St. Peter’s 


@ A series by Al Ostrow of the¢ 


College Honor 
ee 
To Finnegan 
Joseph F. Finnegan, director of 
the U.S. Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service since 1955, has been 
chosen to receive the 11th Rerum 
Novarum Award of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Jersey City, N. J. 
The award, conferred annually 
by the college on a Catholic who 
has distinguished himself in the 
field of labor-management relations, 
will be presented Mar. 15 by the 
Very Rev. James J. Shanahan, S.J., 
president of St. Peter’s. 
Previous winners have included 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell, and the 
late Martin P. Durkin, former pres- 
ident of the Plumbers & Pipe Fit- 
ters and Eisenhower’s first secretary 
of labor. 

Finnegan, a former assistant U.S. 
attorney for the southern district 
of New York, has specialized in all 
phases of labor law fer more than 
20 years, during which time he was 
jointly selected by unions and com- 
panies to arbitrate some 200 cases. 

Prior to his appointment by Pres. 
Eisenhower as director of the Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service, Fin- 
negan served as an arbitrator for 
the service and for the National 


“¥ 


here on prices, productivity, and 


CLEVELAND UNIONS apcantired a two-day sdecehionsl pc on Prites: Productivity and 
Peace in cooperation with the American Labor Education Service. Left to right are: Pres. Paul 
Corey of the Cleveland Teachers Union; Walt Davis, Retail Clerks Local 880; Sec-Treas. Quie 
Ramicone, Steelworkers Local 2287; Vice-Pres. James O’Meara, Teachers; Sec.-Treas. Ed Moss, 
Machinists Dist. Council 54; Martin Hughes, Ohio director of the Communication Workers, and 
Sec.-Treas. Henry L. Beck of the Cleveland Railway Clerks. 


Union Students Given 
Credit for Homework 


Cleveland—A university professor gave labor good grades for 
classroom performance at the close of an educational conference 


peace, where conferees tried to 


translate technological progress into human needs ‘and desires. 
“You came well prepared,” Dean Leslie Brown of Western Re- 


ionists at the closing session of the 
fourth annual Cleveland Joint La- 
bor Conference. 

“It is evident many of you did- 
intensive reading on economic 
subjects. Your questions were 
thoughtful, intelligent, pointed. 

“Labor is to be congratulated 
for sponsoring meetings like this, 
and for encouraging its members 

to read and to think. The com- 
munity will benefit, too, when 
your thinking is translated into 
action at the polls.” 

Brown is dean of administration 
at Cleveland College, an adult ed- 
ucation school with several thou- 
sand pupils. 

The sessions were so successful, 
in the opinion of Chairman Cecil 
B. Dunlap of the Retail Clerks, 
that he will propose adding three 
more quarterly education confer- 
ences. They would be for a half 
day each. 

Sponsors of the conference were 
the Cleveland AFL-CIO and the 


Mediation Board, 


railroad brotherhoods, with the aid 


Special commendation went to 
J. Harold Brislin of the Scranton, 
Pa., Tribune for exposing violence 
by some building trades and Team- 
sters union officials, The exposures 
occurred prior to 1958 but cul- 
minated last year in the conviction 


AN ENTERPRISING REPORTER, who worked for 10 months as 
a teacher to get the full story of “blackboard jungle” conditions in 
New York schools, was the recipient of the 1958 Heywood Broun 
Award presented by the Newspaper Guild. George N. Allen, re- 
porter on the N. Y. World Telegram & Sun, is shown receiving $500 
check from one of the judges, May Craig, Washington correspond- 


serve University told 400 trade un- >— 


of the American Labor Education 
Service and the AFL-CIO Educa- 
tion Dept. The conference com- 
mittee included representatives of 
these unions: Teachers, Auto Work- 
ers, Steelworkers, Communications 
Workers, Carpenters, Machinists, 
Meat Cutters, Railroad Trainmen, 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
Railway Clerks, and Typographical. 
Here are excerpts from the con- 
ference: 

Victor G. Reuther, UAW—“It 
is the moral obligation of our gov- 
ernment to encourage full employ- 
ment of workers and full use of 
industrial capacity. 

“Our great advantage over the 
Russians is our superior productive 
capacity, if we would but use it.” 

Leon E. Keyserling, president, 

Council on Economic Progress— 
“Tight money policies have con- 
tributed to the inflation they 
were designed to control. Since 
the Korean War, economic 
growth has lagged far behind the 
increase in prices.” 

Dr. Sterling McMillan, Western 
Reserve University economics pro- 
fessor—“The worker should share 
in the profits of increased produc- 
tivity. This is not because the 


: | worker contributes to increased pro- 


ductivity, but because consumption 
must be increased to support pro- 


: | ductivity.” 7 


Angus McDonald, National 


;|Farmers Union — “Administered 
:| prices have brought on this reces- 


sion. Big industries, like General 
Motors and U:S. Steel, have raised 


: | prices three and four times as much 


as productivity warranted.” 

‘Hy Fish, Chicage consulting 
engineer —‘‘Backward nations 
cannot skip normal steps in their 
economic development. In Rus- 
sia, for instance, the government 
delivered new tractors to thou- 
sands of farmers. But no one 
told the farmers what to do when 
the machines broke down, so 
they let them rust in the fields.” 

- Roger Leatherman, Phoenix 
Project, University of Michigan— 
“The technology of science must be 
written into human desires and 
needs. All the great changes ia 
science, even space travel, are less- 
er than the changing human situa- 


of some of the officials, ent of the Guy Gannett newspapers of Maine, 


tion,” 
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TV Stations Showing |ew=2 Sas: 
‘Americans at Work’ 


Nearly 70 television stations have scheduled and are presenting 
the AFL-CIO’s new TV film series, “Americans at Work,” on their 
stations from coast to coast, and a large number of others have the 


Series under consideration. 


The series is being made available to the stations free of charge 
to give them the opportunity to present to viewers the story of 


Anierican workers on the job. 


Here is the current station lineup for “Americans at Work.” The 
AFL-CIO News will list the additional stations as they schedule 


_ the series: Consult your local stations for the starting date of the 


series for those cities where it has been recently scheduled, 


CITY-STATE. STATION. DAY 
Anchorage, Alaska~ KENI-TV .. Saturday 
Fairbanks, Alaskka KFAR-TV. = Saturday 
Phoenix, Ariz. KTVK - Sunday 
Yuma, Ariz. KIVA-TV = Sunday 
Eureka, Calif. KIEM-TV Saturday. 
Oakland, Calif. KTVU Sunday 
Sacramento, Calif... KCRA-TV Sunday 
Denver, Colo. KOA Saturday 
Palm Beach, Fla. WPTV Saturday 
St. Petersburg, Fla. WSUN Wednesday 
Lewiston, Ida. KLEW-TV Monday 
Elkhart, Ind.. WSIV-TV Sunday 
Evansville, Ind. WFIE-TV Saturday 
Fort Wayne, Ind. WKIG-TV Sunday 
South Bend, Ind. WSBT Saturday 
Fort Dodge, Ia. KOTV Sunday 
Sioux City, Ia. KVTV Monday 
Baton Rouge, La. WBRL Saturday 
Monroe, La. | - KNOE Sunday 
Bangor, Me. WLBZ Saturday 
Presque Isle; Me. WAGM Monday * 
Greenfield, Mass. WRLP** Sunday 
Springfield, Mass. WWLP** Sunday 
Detroit, Mich. ww Sunday 
Marquette, Mich. WDMJ Wednesday 
Saginaw, Mich. WKNX-TV Saturday 
Saginaw, Mich. WNEM Sunday 
Traverse City, Mich. WPBN Saturday 
Alexandria, Minn. KCMT-TV Saturday 
Austin, Minn. KMMT Sunday 
Hattiesburg, Miss) WDAM-TV Saturday 
St. Louis, Mo. KSD Sunday 
Butte, Mont. KXLF Monday 
Helena, Mont. KSLI Monday 
Glendive, Mont. KXGN Wednesday 
Las Vegas, Nev. KLAS - _ Sunday 
Reno, Nev. KOLO Friday 
Plattsburg, N. Y. WPTZ-TV Sunday 
Rochester, N. Y. WROC Saturday 
Utica, N. Y. WKTV Monday 
Greenville, N. C. WNCT Monday 
Columbus, O. WBNS-TV Saturday 
Johnstown, Pa. WJAC Wednesday 
Lebanon, Pa. WLYH-TV Saturday 
Lock Haven, Pa. WPBZ Saturday 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Wwiic Sunday 
Aberdeen, S. D. KXAB Friday 
Sioux Falls, S.D. KELO Saturday 
Port Arthur, Tex. KPAC Saturday 
Tyler, Tex. KLTV Sunday 
Salt Lake City, Utah KSL-TV Saturday 
Burlington, Vt. WCAX Thursday 
Hampton, Va. WVEC Monday 
Harrisonburg, Va. WSVA-TV Sunday 
Richmond, Va. WTVR Saturday 
Ephrata, Wash. KBAS-TV Monday 
Pasco, Wash. KEPR-TVY Monday 
Seattle, Wash. KOMO Saturday 
Yakima, Wash KIMA-TVY Monday 
Huntington, W. Va. WHTN Saturday 
Parkersburg, W. Va. WTAP Tuesday 
Wheeling, W. Va. WTRF Saturday 
La Crosse, Wis. WKBT Wednesday 
Madison, Wis. WKOW Friday 
Wausau, Wis. WSAU 


Wednesday 
** Lebanon, N. H., Channel 81 ; 
Claremont, N. H., Channel 79 


TIME 

5:30 p.m. 

5:30 p.m. 

1:45 p.m. 

445 pm ~- 
To be announced 
1:15 p.m. 

1:30 p.m. 


- 11:30 a.m. 


5:30 p.m. 
10:30 a.m. 
4:15 pm. ~ 
12:45 p.m. 

To be an: 
9:30 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 
6:15 p.m. 
12:15 ‘p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
12:45 


\ ( 5 
“We're testing the acoustics, sir. Would you 
please bark out a decision?” 


- I have, in fact, 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC. commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ARC network aopay through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


T DOESN’T DETRACT from the lion-hearted 
personal courage of John Foster Dulles to realize 
that for too. long we Americans have taken too 
narrow a view of our foreign relations. This invelves 
a mixed national attitude of suspicion and careless- 
Ness in our Lecatoes to the rest af the world. : 
The attitude is reflected 
in the recurrent ridicule to 
which our foreign service 


jected as “cooki¢e-pushers” 
and the “‘striped-pants set.” 
Now and then a diplomat: 
does turn up who is a 
stuff-shirted dud. 

We don’t stop to think 
that the incidence of duds 
could be reduced if we in- 
sisted on more exacting 
standards for and more 
realistically generous rewards to career men and 
women. The President himself re-emphasized that 


_ only the wealthiest citizen can afford to be an am- 


bassador to say, London or Paris. 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen’ to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 

HE GREAT STATE of Virginia, which has 

always prided itself with providing the American 

South with a measure of undefined, yet somehow 
recognized, intellectual and moral leadership, has now 
been brought to the point of sticking one toe at least 
into the roiled waters of racial integration. 

A principle has been 
established that the color 
of a child’s skin shall not, 
in itself, exclude him from 
the company of his fellows 
in Virginia’s tax-supported 
public schools. All un- 
wittingly, a kind of prece- 
dent may have been cre- 
ated in Virginia which 
could be instructive to 
other public schools in 
many .other parts of the 
U.S 


“Vandercook S. 
ONE OF THE FEARS of many moderates was 
that the scholastic standards under which their chil- 
dren were being educated (and often none too well 
educated at that) would be further lowered if the 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


VERY YEAR ABOUT the time the Christmas 

dolis are undressed for the first time and the 
Christmas tree is finally hauled away, I go on a 
diet. In the cold, hard light of January it becomes 
disgustingly obvious that the physical exercise in- 
volved in Christmas shopping did not, after all, 
compensate for the 
eggnogs I drank and 
the fruit cake and 
chestnut stuffing that 
I ate. 

What makes it ob- 
vious is that the 
bathroom scales reg- 
ister an additional 5 
pounds when I step 
on, even stark naked 
before breakfast. 
And I have to yank 
at my skirts to fasten 
them around my 
waist. So I go ona 
diet. 


been on a diet for 10 days now, and this morning 
when I weighed myself—stark naked before break- 
fast—I had gained another three-quarters of a pound. 
I did not, during those 10 days, eat a single thing 
I really wanted to eat. But, now that my hysterics 
have subsided, I am beginning to understand how 
I gained that three-quarters of a pound. 

I bypass the cinnamon buns (heavens, they’re 200 
calories each!) and munch dry melba toast (25 cal- 
ories) and sip orange juice. So far, so good. But my 
appetite, normally not very big in the morning, and 


diminished further by newspaper stories about 


Languages Key- to Diplomacy | 


_ along with our lack of interest in one of the mog 


' facts to chew on: 50 percent of U.S. foreign servigy 


officers have. been sub- . 


Integration in Virginia Schools 


How to Gain Weight on a Diet}. 


-adding weight, and’ I discover to my surprise that 


‘THIS NEAR-SIGHTED niggardliness seems to » 


disturbing weaknesses in our foreign service, thy 
woeful inadequacy of language training. —~ : 
To illustrate the point, here are some unpalatable 


officers do not have a speaking knowledge of any 
foreign language. Our ambassador to Moscow, 
Llewellyn Thompson, is the only U.S. ambassador j 
a Communist country who speaks the language ¢ 
that country. 

An estimated 10 million Russians are studying 
English. Less than 10,000 Americans are studying 
Russian. Every child in a Soviet high school is re 
quired to study German, French, English, Spanish 
or Latin. One half of U.S. high schools do no) 
even offer modern languages for study. In thow 
which do, less than 15 percent of the students take’ 
them. ~ 

AGAINST THIS inarticulateness bounces the 
modestly encouraging disclosure of Sen. He 
Jackson, Democrat of Washington, that the Ford 
Foundation has made a $14,000 grant to help Over: 
come the deficiency | of western countries in Asian 
and African languages. ‘ 

Jackson proposed the venture as a joint under 
taking at a NATO meeting in Paris last fall. The 
grant will go ta the University of London School of 
Oriental and African Studies, which will convene 4 
conference of experts on the problem in the spring, 


schools’ doors were flung wide for the admission of & edly 
children from schools with lower standards. thes 
NOR IS IT ANY SECRET that one of the major stud 
forces behind the drive for integration has been the Th 
desire of intelligent Negro families to send their ae 
children to better schools than to those which, in . 
the past, have been open to them. — ill 
Virginia, in its token fashion, has made a step ea 
toward satisfying both of those quite proper, human 
wishes. The Negro children who have been found § Tt 
to be qualified to enter Virginia schools have passed 8 ‘ 
rigorous tests. They are “superior” students. Well % °*P° 
and good! But surely the question a now arise— § Mcr 
why stop there? stabi 
Are some of the white children ' those “inte. [§ PS 
grated” classrooms fit to be put into the same edu- | PY 
cational hopper with those selected Negro pupils? L 
Have we, in short, been wise, anywhere, ‘in the area 
steam-roller treatment of so many students (never [J Whi 
mind their complexions) in so many of our schools Tevis 


as being identical in brains, in ambition, and in ' 


scholastic aptitude? whi: 
It is one of the basic concepts of democracy that & mite 
the kinds of exceptional human talents which make & jg |; 
the world spin may be found at any social or eco p 


nomic level and among representatives of any race. 
It has been in order to discover those more 

naturally favored human beings that we’ have sought | 

to provide “equal opportunity” for all Americans, 


train wrecks and kidnapped babies, is whipped up to 
fever pitch by that diet list. 

I spend the morning thinking about my lunch. : 
Should I have a tomato and cottage cheese salad or 
a poached egg on dry toast? I do not normally think 
about lunch until lunchtime, but now I can’t think 
about anything else. By 10 o'clock I can stand if 
no longer, and I eat an apple (100 calories) in hopes 
that it will dull! my appetite and take my mind off 
a liverwurst and Swiss cheese sandwich on pumper- 
nickel. It does not. So I scan the diet list again to 
find something else that might satisfy me without 


a banana is only 100 calories. I eat one, but this 
time, in looking over the calorie chart, I have set 
my taste buds screaming for a stuffed pepper (300 
calories). At 11 o’clock I have three saltines (100). : 
At lunch I eat a poached egg (76 calories) on rye 
toast (43 calories) and a glass of- skim milk (89). 


IT IS NOW NOON and, although I have not eaten 
one single thing I really wanted, my caloric intake 
adds up to 642 units. I still have the afternoon to 
get through, and it is 2 very long afternoon indeed, 
I spend it consuming 460 calories of cottage cheese, 
celery stalks, carrots, grapefruit, apples, oranges and 
diet crackers in a desperate attempt to get my mind 
off fried potatoes, chocolate eclairs, veal paprika 
and baked potatoes with sour cream and chives. 

I eat a spartan dinner of ground round -(150 cak 
ories), one-half cup of string beans (26 calories), 12 
slices of pickled beets (50 calories) and an orange 
(100 calories). 

I go to bed to get away from the refrigerator, and 
try to brainwash myself into daydreaming about 
something besides food—a mink coat or a trip #@ 
Paris or William Holden. 

I'm going off that diet tomorrow. 
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Se ‘Featherbedding’ Claim: 


Railroads 


covering 850,000 employes, have 
graw men, “featherbedding,” in a. 


Favorite Straw Man. 


American railroads, looking ahead to negotiations later this year 


which will bargain for their workers. 
The assault was touched off by Pres. Daniel E. Loomis of the 


rt 


Dust ort 


' 


dragged out one of their favorite 
preliminary —_— on the unions 


Association of American Railroads,o— 
who in a speech in St. Louis de- 
cared the carriers will seek re- 
yision of “wasteful and burden- 
some work rules” which “hang like 
gn albatross around the neck” of 
railroad progress at a cost of more 
than $500 million a year. 

“This stock line of attack on rail- 
way labor by the carriers is almost 
gs ancient as the first work rules 
themselves,” smapped back A. E. 
Lyon, executive secretary-treasurer 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, which is composed of 
the 23 railroad unions and. brother- 
hoods. 

“The railroads’ constant sais 
of ‘featherbedding’ have been ex- © 
amined time and time again by 
the various Presidential Emerg- 
ency Boards appointed under the 
Railway Labor Act—and have 
been completely rejected repeat- 
edly by the impartial members of 
these boards after they had 
studied all the facts.” 


The current three-year contract 
between the railroads and the unions 
expires Nov. 1. Railroad execu- 
tives have said they plan a frontal 
attack on the work rules. 

The railroad unions, still work- 
ing out their specific demands, are 
expected to seek substantial wage 
increases and an agreement on job 
stabilization to meet the problem 
posed by a steady decline in em- 
ployment in the industry. 

Loomis charged three specific 
areas of alleged “featherbedding” 
which he said the rails will seek to 
revise. They were: 

@ The dual wage system, under 
which workers are paid on either a 
mileage or hourly basis, whichever 
is larger. 

@ Restriction of the use of em- 


ployes to their regular jobs except 
on a penalty pay basis. 

@ Elimination of “unneeded” | 
workers, particularly firemen on 
diesel locomotives. 

Lyon pointed out in reply -that 
a major factor in the picture is the 
steady rise in rail workers’ pro-. 
ductivity,. which he said “exceeds 
that of any other group since the 
turn of the century.” 

“What Mr. Loomis is asking in 
calling for the scrapping of cer- 
tain rules,” he said, “is simply 
that management be given a free 
hand to push down even further 
the earnings of its workers— 
which are already behind other 
’ industries im relation to postwar 
wage imcreases—and that- it be 
allowed to add to rail unemploy- 
ment even more than the record 
number it has put on the — 
rolis today. 


“At the same time the carriers 
would do away with workers es- 
sential to the safe and efficient op- 
eration of the railroads. His talk 
about eliminating firemen and 
brakemen at a time when the num- 
ber of railway accidents has been 
rising reflects the industry's ill- 
concealed contempt for the wel- 
fare of the traveling public as well 
as its workers. 

Pres. H. E. Gilbert of the 
Locomotive Firemen & Engine- 
men observed that “featherbed- 
ding is the straw man the rail- 
roads create each time wage 
negotiations are due.” 

The authoritative Wall Street 
Journal said the railroads “intend 
to make a united stand against the 
unions and hope to use the vast 
public relations facilities of the 
Association of American Railroads 
to court public sympathy.” 


School ‘Jungle’ Series 
Wins Broun Award 


A courageous reporter who posed as a school teacher to obtain 
first-hand information on “blackboard jungle” conditions in public 
schools in tough sections of New York City has been named winner 
of the 1958 Heywood Broun Memorial Award. 


The Newspaper Guild made the presentation to George N. Allen, 


staff member of the New York 
World-Telegram & Sun. He re- 
ceived $500 in cash_and a citation 
from the Guild, which has spon- 
sored the competition annually 
since 1941 as a memorial to Broun, 
crusading journalist and first ANG 
president. 


Allen’s series of articles was 
based on his on-the-scene experi- 
ences as a “member of the fac- 
ulty” of a New York junior high 
school. The stories disclosed 
that young hoodlums had terror- 
ized teachers to the extent that 
discipline and education were 
Virtually non-existent. 


The series was unanimously se- 
lected by the judges in the 18th an- 
nual competition—Robert J. Dono- 
van, chief of the Washington bu- 
teau of the N. Y. Herald Tribune; 
Mrs. May Craig, Washington cor- 
Tespondent for the Guy Gannett 
Papers in Maine; and Marquis 
Childs, columnist and member of 
the Washington staff of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Allen’s entry, one of 71 sub- 
mitted to the judges, consisted of a 
tries of stories written after he 
Completed a 10-month-long investi- 
gation. To carry out the assign- 
ment, he enrolled im teaching 


>. 
> 


Board of Education teachers’ ex- 
aminations. 


Three other entries were 
named by the judges as worthy 
of honorable mention for work 
during 1958. A fourth, repre- 
senting work that continued over 
a period of years, was given spe- 
cial mention. 

For work last year, the judges 
awarded honorable mention to: 


@ A series by John Kay Adams 
of the Chicago Sun-Times on prob- 
lems arising with the explosive de- 
velopment of the Chicago suburb 
of Skokie. 


@ A series by Jerry Candela of 
the Erie, Pa., Times exposing 
fraudulent voting. These articles 
led to reform of voting procedures. 

@ A series by Al Ostrow of the¢ 
Cleveland Press calling attention to 
inadequate care in Ohio’s mental 
hospitals. 

Special commendation went to 
J. Harold Brislin of the Scranton, 
Pa., Tribune for exposing violence 
by some building trades and Team- 
sters union officials, The exposures 
occurred prior to 1958 but cul- 
minated last year in the conviction 


St. Peter’s 


courses and passed New York] : 


College Honor 
a 

To Finnegan 
Joseph F. Finnegan, director of 
the U.S. Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service since 1955, has been 
chosen to receive the 11th Rerum 
Novarum Award of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Jersey City, N. J. 

The award, conferred annually 
by the college on a Catholic who 
has distinguished himself in the 
field of labor-management relations, 
will be presented Mar. 15 by the 
Very Rev. James J. Shanahan, S.J., 
president of St. Peter’s. 
Previous winners have included 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, La- 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell, and the 
late Martin P. Durkin, former pres- 
ident of the Plumbers & Pipe Fit- 
ters and Eisenhower’s first secretary 
of labor. 

Finnegan, a former assistant U.S. 
attorney for the southern district 
of New York, has specialized in all 
phases.of labor law for more than 
20 years, during which time he was 
jointly selected by unions and com- 
panies to arbitrate some 200 cases. 

Prior to his appointment by Pres. 
Eisenhower as director of the Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service, Fin- 
negan served as an arbitrator for 
the service and for the National 
Mediation Board, 


is 


CLEVELAND UNIONS sponsored a two-day educational talents on Prices, Rodeciviy and 
Peace in cooperation with the American Labor Education Service. Left to right are: Pres. Paul 
Corey of the Cleveland Teachers Union; Walt Davis, Retail Clerks Local 880; Sec-Treas. Ouie 
Ramicone, Steelworkers Local 2287; Vice-Pres. James O’Meara, Teachers; Sec.-Treas. Ed Moss, 
Machinists Dist. Council 54; Martin Hughes, Ohio director of the Communication Workers, and 
Sec.-Treas. Henry L. Beck of the Cleveland Railway Clerks. 


Union Students Given 
Credit for Homework 


Cleveland—A university professor gave labor good grades for 
classroom performance at the close of an educational conference 


here on prices, productivity, and 


peace, where conferees tried to 


translate technological progress into human needs ‘and desires. 
“You came well prepared,” Dean Leslie Brown of Western Re- 


ionists at the closing session of the 
fourth annual Cleveland Joint La- 
bor Conference. 

“It is evident many of you did 
intensive reading on economic 
subjects. Your questions were 
thoughtful, intelligent, pointed. 

“Labor is to be congratulated 
for sponsoring meetings like this, 
and for encouraging its members 
to read and to think. The com- 
munity will benefit, too, when 
your thinking is translated into 
action at the polls.” 

Brown is dean of administration 
at Cleveland College, an adult ed- 
ucation school with several thou- 
sand pupils. 

The sessions were so successful, 
in the opinion of Chairman Cecil 
B. Dunlap of the Retail Clerks, 
that he will propose adding three 
more quarterly education confer- 
ences. They would be for a half 
day each. 

Sponsors of the conference were 
the Cleveland AFL-CIO and the 
railroad brotherhoods, with the aid 


‘ 


of some of the officials, 


AN ENTERPRISiNG REPORTER, who worked for 10 months as 
a teacher to get the full story of “blackboard jungle” conditions in 
New York schools, was the recipient of the 1958 Heywood Broun 
Award presented by the Newspaper Guild. George N. Allen, re- 
porter on the N. Y. World Telegram & Sun, is shown receiving $500 
check from one of the judges, May Craig, Washington correspond- 
ent of the Guy Gannett newspapers of Maine, 


serve University told 400 trade un- > 


of the American Labor Education 
Service and the AFL-CIO Educa- 
tion Dept. The conference com- 
mittee included representatives of 
these unions: Teachers, Auto Work- 
ers, Steelworkers, Communications 
Workers, Carpenters, Machinists, 
Meat Cutters, Railroad Trainmen, 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
Railway Clerks, and Typographical. 

Here are excerpts from the con- 

ference: 
Victor G. Reuther, UAW—“It 
is the moral obligation of our gov- 
ernment to encourage full employ- 
ment of workers and full use of 
industrial capacity. 

“Our great advantage over the 
Russians is our superior productive 
capacity, if we would but use it.” 

Leon E. Keyserling, president, 
Council on Economic Progress— 
“Tight money policies have con- 
tributed to the inflation they 
were designed to control Since 
the Korean War, economic 
growth has lagged far behind the 
increase in prices.” 

Dr. Sterling McMillan, Western 
Reserve University economics pro- 
fessor—‘“The worker should share 
in the profits of increased produc- 
tivity. This is not because the 
worker contributes to increased pro- 
ductivity, but because consumption 
must be increased to support pro- 
ductivity.” 

Angus McDonald, National 
Farmers Union — “Administered 
prices have brought on this reces- 

‘sion. Big industries, like General 
Motors and U.S. Steel, have raised 
prices three and four times as much 
| as productivity warranted.” 

‘Hy Fish, Chicago consulting 
engineer—‘‘Backward nations 
cannot skip normal steps in their 
economic development. In Rus- 
sia, for instance, the government 
delivered new tractors to thou- 
sands of farmers. But no one 
told the farmers what to do when 
the machines broke down, so 

they let them rust in the fields.” 

Roger Leatherman, Phoenix 
Project, University of Michigan— 
“The technology of science must be 
written into human desires and 
needs. All the great changes .ia 
science, even space travel, are less- 
er than the changing human situa- 
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New Mexico Kills *Right-to- Work’ Bill ; 


‘Vote Near in Indiana 


State Labor 
Fights High 


Sales Taxes 


Labor is spearheading a battle ali 


“across the country against statc 


sales taxes and fighting for the prin 
ciple of progressive taxes. based on 
ability to pay. In nearly every 
state, taxation policies have become 
a major bread-and-butter issue. 
New sources of revenues obvious- 
ly must be found by governors 
and state legislatures to meet ris- 
ing costs of state governments and 


to finance urgently-needed social | = 


Kkegislation. 
In some large states, the need 


for added revenue is desperate. | © 


Labor is nevertheless battling to 
reverse a pattern of growing de- 
pendence by the states on sales 
taxes and other consumer levies. 
More than half of all state income 


now comes from taxes which are | % 


paid directly by the consumer and 
which fall Reaviest on low-income 
and middle-income families. 

In Michigan, hard-hit by un- 
employment, the State AFL-CIO 
has attacked Republican propos- 
als to boost the sales tax from 3 
to 4 percent. As an alternative, 
it is supporting Democratic Gov. 
G. Mennen Williams’ proposal 
for a state income tax. Michigan 
is one of 13 states with no per- 
sonal income tax. 

In Massachusetts, the Commit- 
tee on Taxation of the State Labor 
Council is drafting an alternative 
to the 3 percent “limited sales tax” 
proposed by Gov. Foster Furcolo 


_(D). A similar proposal was de- 


feated in 1957 after labor attacked 
it as a tax which would “pick the 
pockets of the poor.” 

Sales tax proposals are also be- 
ing vigorously fought by labor in 
Arizona and Vermont. 

In Pennsylvania, labor has re- 
luctantly accepted Democratic 
Gov. David L. Lawrence’s pro- 
posed hike in the sales tax from 
3 to 3.5 percent, with a provision 
that the increase ends automati- 
cally after two years and that 
present- exemptions for food, 


medicines and clothing are con- 
tinued. 


As a long-range goal, Pennsyl- 
vania labor is pushing for a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing 
a graduated state income tax. 

Typical of labor reaction to pro- 
posals for higher consumer taxes 
was the statement by Exec. Sec- 
Treas. C. J.. Haggerty of the Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation, describ- 
ing as “shocking” proposals by 
Democratic Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown for an additional $70 mil- 
lion in consumer taxes. 

The New York AFL-CIO has 
branded as “vicious” some tax pro- 


‘ posals of GOP Gov. Nelson 


Rockefeller. 


Seek Amendments 
In Utility Strike Act 


St. Louis—Missouri labor 
ts driving for amendments to 
the. strike-busting King- 
Thompson atility “seizure” 
law after defeat of a bill to 
repeal the statute was lost in 
the House, 92 to 51. 


Waged in 46 States 


(Continued from Page 1) 


turers Association has stepped for- 
ward as the chief advocate of “re- 
forming” the labor movement. * 
State AFL-CIO Pres. Jerry R. 
Holleman reports that one pro- 
vision of the “reform” bill intro- 
duced by State Sen. George Park- 
house (D) is apparently aimed at 
preventing unions from publishing 
voting records of legislators. 


In other states, legislators with 
good records and even reasonable 
intentions have sponsored bills 
duplicating many provisions of 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill now 
pending in Congress and sup- 
ported by the AFL-CIO, with 
amendments. 

In California, 400 delegates to 
a special statewide AFL-CIO con- 
ference voiced reservations about 
some sections of an omnibus “re- 
form” bill proposed by Gov. Ed- 
mund G. Brown (D). 

The executive council of the 
California State AFL-CIO will of- 
fer specific amendments to improve 
the legislation, based on the recom- 

mendations of affiliated unions, the 
council announced, to assist Brown 
in accomplishments of the “prin- 
ciples” of his program. 

State fair employment legislation 
seemed headed for passage in Ohio, 
after rejection by seven consecu- 
tive legislatures. 

Anti-discrimination legislation is 
also being actively supported in 
Kansas and California. While the 
California bill has strong support 
from Brown, it has powerful oppo- 
sition from the reactionary Asso- 
ciated Farmers. 

_ The Oregon Senate has passed a 
bill to repeal the state’s anti-picket- 
ing statute, which has led to har- 
assment of organizational picketing 
in intrastate commerce. 

The Arkansas Senate, on the 
other hand, has passed a bill re- 
quiring registration of all union 
Officers and opening the gates to 
nuisance suits against unions. 
Progress in- workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits was sparked in New 
Jersey by lower house passage of 


a bill which will raise the maximum 


benefits by 1962 to two-thirds of 
the average state salary level.. The 
bill must still pass the Republican- 
controlled Senate. 

With an elected Democratic gov- 
ernor in Alaska, William A. Egan, 
the state AFL-CIO is urging the 
legislature to repass a liberal work- 
men’s compensation bill which was 
vetoed by then Gov. Mike Stepo- 
vich (R) in 1957, before ‘statehood 
was achieved. 


Vermont labor has successfully 
backed an increase in old age as- 
sistance payments from $63 to $75 
a month, plus extra benefits for doc- 
tor and hospital care. 


@ 


‘On Repeal 


vote. 


Roosevelt and former Sen. Herbert 
H. Lehman, co-chairmen of the 


;| National Council for Industrial 
: | Peace, as “removing the threat” of 
¢|a law which would “reduce wages 
: |and lower living standards” in the 


state. 

Meanwhile, a bill to iva Indi- 
ana’s “work” law is near final deci- 
sion in the state Senate. The House 
has already passed a repealer, 73 


-|to 23. 


Some after-hours homework by 
opponents of New  Mexico’s 


: | “work” bill turned apparent defeat 
; Linto a conclusive victory. 


On Friday, Feb. 13, it appeared 
that a “right-to-work” amendment 


:|to New Mexico’s constitution had 
: | passed the Senate, was headed for 


VICTIM of a vicious attack by hoodlums in, Franklin, N. C., Ho- 
siery Workers Organizer Robert D. Beame is shown recuperating 
in a Chattanodga, Tenn., hospital. Beame ‘was assaulted in his 
motel room while on an organizing campaign at Franklin Hosiery 
Mills, a subsidiary of Burlington Industries. He charges his signed 
authorization cards were stolen and he himself was driven out of 
town and over the state line by the thugs. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the McClellan special Senate committee staff are 
conducting preliminary probes of the attack. 


Labor’s Welfare Fight 


victory in the House, and would 
be on the ballot for referendum at 
the next election. 

On a roll-call vote, the. Senate 
divided 16 to 16. The division 
was bipartisan, with 12 Demo- 
crats and four Republicans on each 
side. 

Democratic Lieut. Gov. Ed 
Mead, who presides over the Sen- 
ate, cast the tie-breaking vote in 
favor of the “right-to-work” pro- 
posal. 

New Mexico’s newspapers head- 
lined the passage. 

The reactionary groups which 
had pushed for a “work” law went 
off to celebrate. < 

Labor and liberal leaders who 
had ‘fought R-T-W gloomily met 
to plan a last-ditch battle in the 
House. ; 

Someone finally recalled, how- 
ever, that the lieutenant governor 
might not have a right to- vote. 
even to break a tie, on a proposed 
constitutional amendment. 

A study of the state constitution 
disclosed that proposed amend- 
ments must be passed by a ma- 
jority of all members elected to 
each of the two houses and since 
the lieutenant governor was not a 
member of the legislative branch, 


his vote apparently could not be 


The New Mexico legislature has dealt a double defeat to ay 
called “right-to-work” constitutional amendment, killing it in 
Senate 17 to 15 and tabling it “indefinitely” in the House by voig 


The legislature’s action was hailed in a statement by Mrs. Eleang 


Measure © 


counted. 

The _ legal issue javdlved 
submitted to the state attor 
general on Feb. 16. The next @ 
he handed down a formal ruliy 
that Mead’s vote was out of ord 
The bill lacked a majority ap 
was therefore defeated. 

But that didn’t end the issue. 

A new “right-to-work” reso 
tion was promptly introduced a 
immediately brought to a vote j 
the Senate. 

This time there was no questio 
as to the outcome. Democrat 
Sen. William Osborn switched hig 
vote and the resolution was dé 
feated 17 to 15. 
| Two hours later, the House m@ 
in Committee of the Whole— 
session originally scheduled to co 
sider the “right-to-work” bill which 
had presumably passed the Senatg 
and a similar House resolution. 

With the Senate bill killed, the 
House wasted no time disposing o 
the companion bill. A few mix 
utes after the session started, 4 
motion to postpone action on the 
bill “indefinitely won shouted ap. 
proval on a voice vote. 

The statement issued by Mrs 
Roosevelt and Lehman said that 
New Mexico’s action was “wise” 
and would “help all who must 
work for’ a livelihood in New 
Mexico.” 

“It removes the threat of a law 
that would reduce their wages and 
lower their standard of living,” 
they added. 

They pointed out that New 
Mexico voters rejected a “right 
to-work” law in a 4948 referem 
dum. 

Indiana’s “work” repealer was 
expected to reach a final. vote in 
the Senate momentarily as the 
AFL-CIO News went to press. A 
bill sponsored by GOP Sen. Roy 
Conrad had gone through its second 
reading. Also before the Senate is 
the Democratic-sponsored repeal 
bill which passed the House. 


Drive For Improved Jobless Aid 
Grows Tougher in Legislatures 


After six weeks in many state legislatures only preliminary skirmishes have taken place in la 
bor’s campaign to improve unemployment compensation programs, and the big battles are still to 


come. 


The long-range goal in each state is to raise maximum unemployment benefits to two-thirds of 
50 percent of a laid-off worker’s actual wage, payable for at least 39 


the average wage in the state, or 


weeks of unemployment. 

“No state has yet reached that 
goal. 
A few states may come close to 
it by the end of the current legis- 
lative sessions. But state labor 
leaders frankly acknowledge it will 
take action from Congress—in the 
form of federal minimum stand- 
ards applicable in all 49 states—to 
go beyond modest improvements in 
most present programs. 


The big obstacles are the- 
lobbying. influence in state legis- 
latures of business groups seek- 
ing to keep their tax rates down 
and fear by the states that higher 
rates will send industry scurrying 
to states with lower taxes—and 
lower benefits. 

Michigan’s Gov. G.. Mennen 
Williams summed up this dilemma 
when he recently told the Detroit 
AFL-CIO: 

“We must look to the federal 
government to provide decent na- 
tionwide standards of unemploy- 
ment compensation. Michigan 
cannot hope to provide these stand- 


ards alone as long as we are faced 
with the unfair competition of 
other states.” 

And Sec.-Treas. J. J. Caldwell 
of the Oklahoma AFL-CIO tele- 
graphed this comment in reply to 
an AFL-CIO News request for in- 
formation on state legislative de- 
velopments: 

“Major improvement in unem- 
ployment compensation depends on 
Congress walang minimum otand- 
ards.” 

Closest ii ate to labor's’ 
goals to get out of committee 
in any legislature to date is a bill 
"pending in the lower house of the 

New Jersey legislature. 

It sets the ceiling on benefits at 
50 percent of the average state 
wage in 1960, going up to 60 per- 
cent in 1961. Maximum duration 
would be raised from the present 
26 weeks to 39 weeks. 

In Arkansas, a bill raising maxi- 
mum benefits from $26 to $30 and 
extending duration of payments 
from 18 to 26 weeks became law 


on Feb. 6. 


Kansas State AFL-CIO Exec, 
Sec. F. E. Black said passage is 
expected of a Senate bill raising 
maximum benefits to 50 percent of 
the average wage and extending 
duration from 20 to 26 weeks. 
The bill also would continue bene 
fits for persons who become ill or 
injured. 


Sec.-Treas.. James. R. Cross of 
the Vermont Labor Council pre 
dicts “great improvements” in his 
state’s program, which now pro 
vides only a $28 ceiling. 


In a dozen other states, bills 
extending duration of benefits, 
raising payments or both are pend 
ing in committee. 


extended benefits under the Tem 
porary Unemployment Compensa- 
ton Act passed by Congress last 
year, and in five other states which 
voted temporary extensions with 
out borrowing federal funds, labor 
is also actiyely pressing to make 
the extensions a permanent part 
“of the state program, 
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In most of the 17 states which | 
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J Officers of the Missouri 
Utility Workers Legislative 
Conference, representing 30,- 
Mg appr PO 
expect greater legislative sup- 
port for a move to kill some 
of the more stringent pro- 
1947, the state seize util- . 
ity companies when workers 
“ 
; strike. | 
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f Precedent’ Shattering’ Pact: \ \ it 


inn 


AClerks Win lockout: 
Wain 49-Cent Hike : 


Los Angeles—Surviving @ month-long lockout, 36,000 members 
of the Retail Clerks: have won wage increases totaling 49 cents an 


pour in a new five-year contract 
market operators. 


The settlement, hailed as “ “precedent-shattering” by the RCIA, |} 


| 


ee ee ee 


also provides o following fringe > 
benefits: 

e An “escalator clause” keying 

ions to the cost of living, ~ 

@ Health, and welfare benefits 
for retired employes. 

e An anti-discrimination clause 
pledging that hiring of new em- 
ployes “shall not be based on, or 
jn-any way affected by ... . race, 
color, creed, national origin, age 
or sex.” —~ 

® Supplemental unemployment 
and disability benefits. 

e@ Addition of dental and_ psy- 
chiatric care to the existing medi- 
cal program. 

Covered by the new contract are 
Local 137, Bakersfield; Local 324, 
Long Beach; Local 770, Los An- 
geles; Local 899, Santa Barbara; 


Ie] 25 Urged | 
As Minimum 


In Textiles 


New York—The Textile Work- 
ers Union of America has asked 
the Labor Dept. to reopen mini- 
mum wage hearings on cotton, silk 
and synthetic textiles produced un- 
der federal contract and raise the 
minimum from the present $1 an 
hour to $1.25. 

As a result of the break im a 
three-year wage freeze during the 
past month, the $1.25 minimum is 
rapidly becoming standard for the 
cape te union said,.. ,. | 

“TWUA: Pies. William’ Pollock . 

‘pointed out to Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell that hearings in Octo- 
ber and January were held ‘be- 
fore the recent round of wage 
increases. At the earlier time, 
the union had asked for a $1.165 
minimum. The department has 
not acted on the earlier request. 

Pollock wrote Mitchell that a 
determination of a $1.25 minimum 
“would help bring the few strag- 
gling shops into line and this, of 
course, is the primary purpose of 
the Walsh-Healey Act.” 

“It would assure fairer competi- 
tion between the standard - rate 
shops and those which may be un- 
dercutting the standard,” he added. 


}ment benefits to reflect changes im 


Local 905, Sam Pedro; Local 1167, 
Riverside; Local’ 1222, San Diego; 
Lécal 1428, Pomona; and Local 
1442, Santa Monica. 
tions with the Food 

Council Nov. 19, 14958, but re-| 
ceived no counter-offer until 20 
minutes before the scheduled New! 
Years Eve expiration date of their 
previous contract. / 

In advance of the termination 
date, the unions had announced 
plans te keep 400 key markets 
open in case of a strike to enforce 

‘their demands. On New Year’s 
Day, 15 ‘clerks struck a Holly- 
wood market, and 74 
-hours management retaliated by 
locking out 20,000 RCIA mem- 
bers at 1,100 of the larger mark- 
ets in Southern California. . 
During the morth-Iong lockout, 
the remainder of the union mem- 
bers continued working at smaller 
food stores to imsure a steady flow 
of food to residents of the area. 
The settlement, worked out after 
the employers’ group was unable to 
crack the solidarity of rank-and-file 
RCIA members, calls for a 15-cent- 
an-hour raise retroactive to Jan. 1; 
11.5 cents an hour in 1960; and 
7.5 cents an hour each year for the 
remaming three years of the con- 
tract. This will give journeymen 
clerks a base pay of $116.60 by 
1963. _- 

Effective im 1961, 2 cost-of- 
living escalator clause will make 
possible semi-annual adjustments 
of 1 cent an hour for each change 

. of half a point im the Consumer 
Price Imdex fer Les Ang 
using November 1958 as the base. 

The SUB program, guaranteeing 
jobless workers 65 percent of 
straight-trme earnings including 
state benefits; and the program in- 
suring disabled workers a total of 

80 percent of straight-time earnings 

including state aid, also go into 

effect in 1961. 

The contract calls for semi-an- 
nual adjustments im monthly retire- 


living costs, effective this July. The 
adjustments will be computed on a 
percentage basis reflecting percent- 
age fluctuations in the Los Angeles 
Consumer Price Index from the 
| November, 1958 level. 


A new - 


The 70-page 


1958. 


Meany writes: 


nations. 


of vision 


The pamphlet is available 


New AFL-CIO Handbook 
Tells Labor’ s World Role 


~-amswer handbook guide to American 
labor’s role-im international affairs, covering 
of world problems, has been published by the AFL-CIO. 

pamphlet, “Questions and Answers on Amer 
ican Labor and World Affairs,” presents the evaluation and 
policies dealing with infernational affairs as adopted by two 
AFL-CIO conventions, the AFL-CIO Executive Council amd 
Executive Committee and the Intl, Affairs Committee. The 
material covers the period from December 1955 to December 


In an introduction to the pamphlet AFL-CIO Pres. George 
“In this critical period American labor has endeavored fo 


democratic foreign policy and in strengthening the interna- 
tional free trade union movement, the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, as a vital factor for promoting human 


dignity and well-being, free world serurity ont lqmmeny energy 


“Students of American labor at home and abroad will find 
in this handbook Striking confirmation of the growing breadth 
and social responsibility of the AFL-CIO and the 
variety and scope of its international 


Publications at 30 cents per copy; $2@ fer 100. 


the entire 


Sen he APLESD Dept, of 


= WASHINGTON, ne, “pedi Y 


Reaves is third from right. 


unpaid claims. 


COLD AND HUNGRY, non-unionized crew members of the heat- 
less, foodless and payless Liberian flag tanker Fleet Tank are shown 
walking down the gangplank to shelter and meals provided in 
Providence, R. L, by the Maritime Union and the Seafarers. Pend- 
ing court-ordered sale of vessel on Mar. 2 to meet debts, including 
back wages for as long as eight months, the crew is maintaining 
scheduled watches aboard the ship. NMU Field Patrolman John. 


Liberian Tanker Crew 


‘Rescued’ by Sea Unions 


Providence, R. I.—Members of the crew of a dock-bound “rust- 
bucket” flying the Liberian flag are being fed and sheltered in a 
mercy operation by the Maritime Union and the Seafarers pending |. 
the federal court-ordered sale of the vessel to meet a long list of 


Plainbers 
In Detroit. 
Share Work 


Detroit—In the first “‘spread-the- 
work” action in this city since the 
depression days of the 1930's, mem- 
bers of the Plumbers are volun- 
tarily going on a 24-hour work- 
week: to provide job opportunities 
for unemployed fellow unionists. 

Sec.-Treas. William Haxton of 
Plumbers: Local 98 said. the 1,500 
employed members of the locah will 
mi thus be giving up $59.76 a week— 

‘40 percent of their normal wages— 
to ‘help provide jobs for the re- 
' maining members. 
| The action was woted by the 
' membership. to insure jobs for 
500 plumbers, representing, 25 
percent of the local’s total mem- 
bership, who have beer without 
work for months. 

The high percentage of jobless in 
| the Plumbers union is typical of 
the critical unemployment picture 
in Detroit, where more than 200,- 
000 workers are without jobs. This 
represents over 13 percent of the 
city’s total working force. Esti- 
mates here are that automation and 
increased productivity could leave 
the city with a permanent jobless — 
roll of more than aoe By next 
year. 

Haxton said that all journeymen > 
plumbers would be affected by the 

“spread-the-work” action. He said 

it was agreed to after conferences 

“with officials of the Mechanical 

Constructors and Master Plumbers 

Association of Detroit. 

The shorter workweek, he said, 
will continue at least for a . 
month, after which time em- 
ployers and officers of the local 
will meet to reassess the situa- 
tion and determine future needs. 


The ship, the MV Fleet Tank, > 
was left without food or fuel for 
heat since shortly after the crew 
obtained a court order tieing it up 
until they collect some $40,000 in 
back wages, unpaid im some cases 
for as long as eight months. 
~ At a hearing Feb. 16 on the 
crew’s petition, Federal Judge Ed- 
ward W. Day ordered the Fleet 
Tank sold at auction on Mar. 2 un- 
less all liens against it are paid. 
These include dock, pilotage and 
towing charges as well as unpaid 
wages, which have first priority. ‘ 

The crew, unorganized, is com- 
posed of men of eight nationalities, 
oni, one being an American. The 
rescuing unions emphasized that 
their concern for the men is not 
part of the organizing drive free 
world unions have under way in 
“runaway” fleets owned in mari- 
time countries but flying the flags 
of Panama, Liberia, Honduras or 
‘Costa Rica. 

Pr ons is am act of mency pure 
and simple,”. union spokesmen 
said. “We don’t know who the 
owners are—apparently no one 
does. But the abuse this crew is 
suffering is typical of the whole 
rumaway operation. . This kind 
of situation we intend eventually 
to eliminate from the seas in our 
drive against runaways. 


“Right now our concern is to 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ful picketing by a union to secure 
recognition is not prohibited by 
T-H and does not constitute re- 
straint or coercion of non-union 
workers. ; 

Both decisions are expected to 
figure prominently in the case of 
the Rubber Workers, which is un- 
der labor board orders to end both 
picketing and boycotting of O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Co., Winchester, Va. 
The URW has announced it will 
“ignore” the order pending court 

IAM Chief Counsel Plato E. 
Papps, who represented Local 942 
in the Alloy hearings, said the un- 


iom would ask for a rehearing of its 


erlands West Indies. 


an exercise of free speech guaran- 
‘teed by the First Amendment. 


“The plumbers decided it was 
about time to spread’ the work,” 
Haxton said, “so everybody could 
have at least ‘ialf a loaf of bread.” 


W. C. Guntrup 
Dies; In Unions 
For 72 Years 


Toledo, O.—Walter C. Guntrup, 
a past president of the Toledo Cen- 
tral Labor Union, a labor editor for 
more than 20 years and a union 
member for 72 years, died here at 
the age of 87. 

With the exception of a two- 
year period, he edited the Toledo 
Union Leader from 1930 until it 
ceased publication in 1954. 

He was born in Corning, 
N. Y., and when he went to work 
at the age of 15 as a glass blow- 
er, he joined the Corning Glass 
Workers Union. Soon after he 
took part in a strike for recogni- 
tion by the American Flint Glass 
Workers Union. 


. After working as a- railroad 
switchman and brakeman, he came 
to Toledo in 1898 to work in the 
Libbey Glass Co. He later became 
a letter carrier and then served as 
oe of the AFL Labor Tem- 


keep these seamen from starving 
or freezing to death.” 

The Fleet Tank is a 14,000-ton 
tanker 28 years old, Nominal own- 
ers are Fleet Operators, Ltd., of 
Monrovia, Liberia. The agents are 
the Philpotts Shipping Agency, New 
York City. The ship arrived in 
Providence Jan. 31 with. 84,000 
barrels of oil from Curacao, Neth-: 


John T. Reeves, NMU field rep- 
resentative in Providence, is in 
charge of the rescue operation for 
the two unions. The SIU does not 
have an office here. 

“I haven’t seen a ship this rot- 
ten in 20 years,” he said after 
his first visit to the crew. “Not 
only is there no heat er food; 
there are 2 inches of water in all 
the crews’ quarters. And there 
is not a seaworthy lifebeat. This 
could. happen only under these 
phony flags.” 

Foreign seamen normally have 
to leave the United States within 
30 days of arrival. The unions, on 
behalf of the Fleet Tank’s crew, 
have petitioned immigration au- 
thorities for an extension of the 
time until after the sale. 

The crew is maintaining regu- 
larly-scheduled watches aboard the 
ship although they are sheltered 
and fed ashore. 


Appeals Court Upholds ‘Unfair’ List 


arguments on picketing. ‘He con- 


paper. In addition, the union di- 
tended that like the boycott, it is 


rectly asked several Alloy custom- 
ers not to patronize the company. 
_ Although an NLRB trial exami- - 
ner sustained the union’s position, 
he was overruled by the labor 
board, which ordered Local 942 to 
cease “coercing” employes and “at- 
tempting to cause Alloy, by means 
of picketing or by: threatening to 
divert business from Alloy, to dis- 
criminate against Alloy’s  em- 
ployes.” 

The court said the union’s con- 
duct in attempting to persuade peo- 
ple not to patronize the non-union — 
company was “within the general 
protection of the First Amendment 


quest, the Gpchnae: Contin. Labor 
Council placed ‘Alloy’s name on its 
“we do not patronize list,” pub- 


lished in the council’ > official news- 


od 


|guaranteeing freedom of speech.” 
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For Social Security Redes: 


Pensioners’ Medical 


Care Bill Introduced | 


A bill that would expand the Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
program to include hospital and surgical care for social security re- 


cipients has been introduced in the House by Rep. Aime J..Forand}] 


(D-R.1.).: 


Filing of the measure signaled an acceleration in the tempo of 


the 86th Congress, which had % 


slowed its pace because of the Lin- 
coln’s-Washington’s Birthday holi- 
- In other activities-on Capitol 
Hill: 

@ The House Commerce Com- 
mittee overwhelmingly rejected 
Pres. Eisenhower’s proposals that 
federal grants for construction of 
local airports be restricted to $200 
million over the next four years. 

@ A House Education subcom- 
mittee heard Health, Education & 
Welfare Sec. Arthur S. Flemming 
defend the Administration’s new 
school construction plan, which 
calls for “advances” of about $2 bil- 
lion over 25 years to help needy 
‘ gchool districts float construction 
bonds. 

@ A Senate Banking subcom- 
mittee announced it would begin 
three days of hearings Feb. 25 on 
the $375. million Douglas-Cooper |! 
Area Redevelopment bill. The 
measure is a stronger version of a 
_ bill Eisenhower vetoed in 1958. 

In introducing his medical care 
bill, Forand told his House col- 
leagues its passage would mean 
“better health care for millions of 
Americans.” He said the measure 
would also “relieve many Ameri- 
can families of serious financial 
worries about health bills, avoid 
financial disaster for many aged 
persons, and... lighten public 
welfare loads and hospital deficits.” 

The bill would provide surgical 
_ payments plus 60 days’ hospital 
care per year for each social se- 


Glass Strike .- 
Peace Pact 


* e 
Ratified 

Columbus, O. — Thirteen thou- 
sand Glass Workers ended a four- 
month strike against the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. after voting by a 
3-to-1 margin to ratify a settlement 
recommended by their international 
officers. 

The union won raises of 16 to 
24 cents an hour over a two-year 
period, plus a 25 percent increase 
in pension benefits. 

Unresolved issues dealing with 
work assignments and incentive 
pay procedures will be submitted 
to arbitration. 

Local unions in each of the 
seven cities where Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass plants are located voted ap- 
proval of the settlement, ending the 
longest strike in the union’s his- 
tory. The agreement was reached 
at bargaining sessions in Philadel- 
phia. ; 


curity recipient—retired workers 
-and their spouses, widows and de- 
pendent children—and for those 
| who would be eligible for OASI 
benefits if they applied. In addi- 
tion, it would cover nursing home 
care after hospitalization. 

To finance the program, Forand’s 
measure would levy a tax of one- 
quarter of 1 percent each on em- 
ployer and employe on the. first 
$4,800 of a worker’s annual in- 
come; and a three-eights"of 1 per- 
cent tax on the same amount of 
earnings for the self-employed. 

The provisions are similar to 
those in social security amend- 
ments Forand introduced in the 
85th Congress, That measure also 
called for boosts in monthly social’ 
security benefits to reflect living 
costs. The medical care provis-|_ 
ions were set aside by Congress 
last year when it passed benefits 
‘boosts which went into effect Jan. 1. 

The AFL-CIO strongly sup- 
ported the Forand bill in the 85th 
Congress, and has urged Senate 
and House leaders to give the 
measure priority this year. 

Forand said other supporters of 
the health benefits legislation be- 
sides the AFL-CIO include the 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Nurses’ Association, 
National Association of Social 
Workers and the Group Health 
Federation of America. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion has been the bitterest opponent 
of such legislation, contending it is 
a step toward socialized medicine. 

Rejection of the President’s 


| airport. proposals by the House 


Commerce Committee foreshad- 
owed committee approval short- 
ly of a Democratic bill calling 
for twice the outlays recommend- 
ed by the White House. 
The Senate already has passed 
a four-year, $465 million airport 
aid bill similar to one the President 


vetoed last year. The House ver- 


sion would provide $437 million 
over the next four years. __ 

In the area of school construc- 
tion aid, Flemming was _attacked 
by Democrats who charged that 
the Administration plan was un- 
workable. But the HEW secretary 
insisted the measure—limited to 
“advances” which would have to 
be repaid—would help needy 
school districts build schools “they 
otherwise would not have.” 

The AFL-CIO announced its sup- 
port of the Murray-Metcalf school 
aid bill, which calls for $11.5 bil- 
lion over a four-year period for the 
dual job of building classrooms 
and raising teachers’ salaries. 


is given late in April. 


ination individ 


AFL-CIO Scholarship 


Application Information 


All AFL-CIO members are advised that their sons or daugh- 
ters who are second-semester juniors of first-semester seniors 
and who wish to apply for the four-year AFL-CIO Merit 
Scholarship for college, must arrange to take the Merit Scholar- 
ship examination at their local high schools. This examination 


If your son or daughter is attending a high school where the 
principal cannot make the “Merit Scholarship 
available, please write immediately to the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Ill., and 
make arrangements for your.son or daughter to take the exam- 


Sons and daughters of AFL-CIO members who are gradu- 
ating from high school this year are eligible for the 1959 
scholarship only if they have qualified through the Merit 
Scholarship examinations which were held in April 1958. 


examination 


Local 73 and 


Court Acquits 
Cross of Lying 
To Senators 


James G. Cross, president of the 
expelled Bakery & Confectionary 
Workers, has. been acquitted on a 
charge that he lied to the Mc- 
Clellan special Senate committee. 

Federat- District Court Judge 
Richmond B. Keech raled that the 
committee questions that ledto the 
perjury indictment had nothigg to 
do with its task of Grafting labor 
legislation. 

Cross was indicted for denying 
before the committee that he was 
present at the time of an alleged 
fight with union delegates at the 
B&CW’s convention in San Fran- 
cisco on Oct. 21, 1956. 

In dismissing the charge, Keech 
said “the power to investigate must 
not be confused with any powers of 
law enforcement.” 

Congressional committees, he 
added, “may not usurp the function 
of prosecuting attorney or of a 
committing magistrate in the guise 
of legislative investigation.” 


Labor Paper 
Gyp Indicts — 
3 in New York 


‘New York—Dist. Atty. Frank 
Hogan has announced three ar- 
rests on indictments charging op- 
eration of a “boiler room” through 
which, by high-pressure long dis- 
tance telephone calls, advertising 
space was sold in a phony labor 
paper, the Intl. Labor Record. 

The operation allegedly nétted 
the operators $50,000 over a seven- 
month period. 

Richard J. Koota, 49, was ar- 
rested in Miami Beach, Fla. by 
local police acting on a New York 
warrant. Joseph Roberts, 63, and 
Murray ec 47, surrendered 


_| here. 


The PS ee indictment 
charges conspiracy and attempted 
grand and petit larceny. The 
salesmen, using various aliases, 
solicited amounts from $50 to 
$3,000 from business firms, and 
they claimed, according to 
Hogan, that the Intl. Labor Rec- 
ord was an “official” organ of the 
AFL-CIO. 


Hogan commended the ra- 
tion given his office by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and the Intl. 
Labor Press Association during the 
investigation. 


before the grand jury that the 
Intl. Labor Record had no official 


: standing in the labor movement. | 


Aid i in New 


By Don 


_ The Community Sefvices resources of the AFL-CIO have om 
again been mobilized and thrown into action in support of Rg 
Cross disaster field relief operations as freak mid-winter weatlj 
brought fresh tragedy to wide areas of the midwest. 3 

In St. Louis, Mo., where a vicious tornado devastated a hea 
populated 30-square-block residen- > 


tial area killing 21 persons, injuring 
another 350 and leaving thousands 
homeless, organized labor worked 
in both rescue and salvage opera- 
tions. 

And in Ohio, Indiana and Penn- 
sy!vania, plagued earlier by disas- 
trous floods which drove thousands 
from their homes, weary trade un- 
ion volunteers returned to the back- 
breaking task of shoring up crumb- 
ling levees as ice-choked rivers 
threatened again to spill over their 
banks. 

Members of Fire Fighters Local 
73 in St. Louis -played an heroic 
role in the grim hours after the pre- 
dawn tornado ripped through the 
city. Assisted by teams of volun- 
teers hastily recruited from among 
the city’s AFL-CIO unions, the Fire 


‘| Fghters dug through twisted, shat- 


tered wreckage of hundreds of 
homes in search of survivors 
trapped by the debris. 

There was an air of special drama 
in the St. Louis relief operations 
for members of Bricklayers Local 
1, whose union hall stands almost in 
the center of the sernapid-ctelikan 
area. 

Back on Sept. 29, 1927, when 
a death-dealing tornado ripped 
through the heart of St. Louis on 
the day the Bricklayers were sched- 
uled to dedicate their new union 
hall, the union quickly converted 
it into a Red Cross emergency 
shelter, feeding station and cloth- 
ing distribution center for shocked 
and homeless victims of the dis- 
aster. 

Again this month the union hall 
was put at the disposal of the Red 
Cross by Lee Havey, -Bricklayers 
business agent. Scores of trade 
unionists were assigned to assist 
Red, Cross workers setting up cots, 
carrying food, distributing cloth- 


ORGANIZED LABOR again A felled up its sleeves to raid a » dinaaver- stricta cobntnurifey whe § a te 
nado ripped through a heavily-populated section of St. Louis, Mo. Here members of Fire Fight 

AFL-CIO Community Services volunteers dig eae through the wreckageyy 
shattered homes to rescue survivors trapped in the ruins, 


|Labor’s Relief Forces 


Disasters 
Gregory 


ing and entertaining the child 
being cared for at the emergeng 
shelter. 
Coordinating labor’s particigl 7 
tion in relief operations in St. Logi 
was Joseph P. Clark, president 
the St. Louis AFL-CIO Lal 
Council, board member of the 
Louis Red Cross and a form™ 
Community Services staff repay 
sentative. : 
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Assisting were A. B. Smith, pa 
of the Red Cross labor liaisil 
team to the national AF 
CSA; and Russell E. Egan 
Edward M. Tod, full-time Ca™ 
staff members in St. Louis. 3 

In Mt. Vernon, O., where 
threat of new floods kept Red 
and union volunteers on a sped 
river alert for nearly a week, 
AFL-ClO-donated disaster 
teen used earlier in relief operati@y 
was back in service, 4 

And in Warren, O., hard-hit @ 
floods last month, the "Steelworkél 
made a special donation of $1@ 
000 to the Red Cross in gratitul 
for its relief and rehabilitatay 
work. Of this sum, $10,000 cama 
from the international union, im 
the remaining $6,000 from mem 


a 


bers of locals comprising USWa 
Dist. 26. 4 


E 


ing order and issued a ruling 
entrance. 


Striking Carrot Packers 
Win Right to Picket Field] 


El Centro, Calif.—The Packinghouse Workers won the right] 
to picket the carrot fields of Bud, Inc., in the first agricultural] 
field strike in California’s Imperial Valley in 20 years. = | 

Superior Court Judge Elmer W. Heald modified a restrain= 


The strike began 2s a spontaneous walkout on Jan. 29 id 
protest against pay as low as 30 cents an hour in the company’s) 
farm.” The union is secking payment of the packing] 

shed rate for workers on a carrot- i veg 
The union claims the machine operation is nothing but #@ 
“packing shed without a roof.” ; 


permitting four pickets at each] 


machine, 
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These examinations are the competition for th Hogan complained of the re- : 
arshi - ; 1960 schol- Isctance of businessmen victims 
° 
Ps. of the solicitors to appear as wit- 
“bg messes. AFL-CIO Public Rela- 
| tions Dir. Albert J. Zack testified 
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